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Editoricds 


SCHOLAR-  The  cry  of  the  mob,  “Great  is  Diana  of  the 
SHIP  Ephesians,”  was  an  attempt  to  make  Diana 

great  by  assumption.  In  somewhat  the  same 
way  and  by  the  same  methods  a  thing  called  scholarship  is 
being  promoted  by  certain  educational  institutions  and  edu¬ 
cators. 

What  is  scholarship?  An  effort  has  been  made  to  secure 
an  answer  to  this  question.  The  term  is  hard  to  define  at  a 
time  when  it  matters  little  whether  a  man  is  loyal  to  the 
Word  of  God  or  not.  It  is  evidently  something  the  hoi  polloi 
cannot  understand. 

Some  might  say  it  is  the  sum  total  of  the  degrees  one  has 
gained  in  the  field  of  education.  Others  might  say  it  is  know¬ 
ing  what  others  have  said  or  written  within  a  certain  field 
of  truth.  But  one  may  know  what  others  have  written  and 
have  no  clear  personal  convictions. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  direct  a  young  man  who 
desires  to  achieve  scholarship  standing.  With  all  the  unbelief 
abroad,  to  know  Christ  and  to  make  Him  known  is  still  the 
highest  ideal  on  earth. 


^  ^  ^ 

SPECIALISTS  A  specialist  has  been  defined  as  one  who 
knows  more  and  more  about  less  and  less. 

There  is  no  room  for  specialists  or  faddists  in  the  field 
of  Biblical  doctrine.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  so  inter¬ 
woven  and  interdependent  that  no  one  of  them  can  be  com¬ 
prehended  perfectly  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  all  the  rest. 

Education  in  theology  reqiiires  an  understanding  of  the 
whole  field  of  Biblical  doctrine,  whether  it  be  in  the  field  of 
prophecy  or  dispensations  or  Christian-life  truth.  Faddists 
have  always  injured  Christian  testimony. 
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PUBLIC  The  Scriptures  do  not  teach  by  any  direct 

EVANGELISM  statement  or  by  example  that  people  are  to 
take  some  public  step  in  order  to  be  saved. 
This,  however,  is  the  contention  of  modern  evangelism.  It  is 
indicated  in  the  Word  of  God  that  people  are  expected  to 
believe  something  rather  than  to  do  something,  that  they  may 
be  saved.  The  gospel  is  not  preached  until  those  who  hear 
are  given  something  to  believe. 

The  radio  ministry  restricts  the  preacher  and  the  hearer 
to  the  power  of  God  working  through  His  Word  to  bring 
men  to  Christ.  No  public  action  can  be  required  by  radio 
preaching. 

It  is  a  strange  form  of  blindness  which  cannot  or  will 
not  see  that  the  usual  public  invitation  in  evangelism  is  an 
appeal  for  hearers  to  do,  rather  than  to  believe,  something. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 


Department  of 

Systematic  Theology 


THE  SAVING  WORK  OF  THE  TRIUNE  GOD 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July -September  Number,  1948) 

C.  THE  riches  of  DIVINE  GRACE 

This  aspect  of  the  saving  work  of  the  triune  God,  though 
restricted  to  those  transformations  which  are  divinely 
wrought  for  the  individual  at  the  moment  he  believes,  is  not 
only  supremely  important  since  it  defines  the  character  of 
salvation,  but  is  almost  limitless  in  extent^'^l^e  restrictions 
imposed  demand  that  a  clear  distinction  ^he  Inade  between 
that  which  has  been  divinely  undertaken  by  way  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  salvation  of  a  soul,  and  the  salvation  itself. 
Included  in  the  sphere  of  preparation  are  sucK  achievements 
as  the  finished  work  of  Christ,  the  enlightening  work  of  the 
Spirit,  and  all  other  influences  which  provide  the  righteous 
ground  upon  which  a  lost  soul  may  be  saved.  It  is  no  small 
undertaking  so  to  deal  with  the  sin  question  that  there  is 
infinite  freedom  accorded  God  in  saving  the  lost;  nor  is  it 
a  small  endeavor  so  to  move  the  Satan-blinded  individual 
that  he  will  act  by  his  own  choice  in  the  receiving  of  Christ 
as  his  Savior.  These  two  problems,  it  will  be  remembered 
from  previous  statements,  form  the  total  of  that  which 
hinders  the  salvation  of  fallen  men.  To  satisfy  the  divine 
demands,  a  perfect  redemption,  reconciliation,  and  propitia¬ 
tion  are  required,  while  the  problem  on  the  human  side  is 
that  of  man’s  free,  moral  agency  and  the  need  of  such  influ¬ 
ences  as  shall  insure  the  right  choice  of  the  human  will.  A 
clear  distinction  is  also  required  between  the  divine  work  in 
the  immediate  salvation  of  the  soul  and  those  responsibilities 
and  activities  which  belong  to  the  Christian  life  and  service. 
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Many  new  realities  are  created  by  regeneration  and  all  as¬ 
pects  of  human  experience  are  affected  by  the  mighty  trans¬ 
formation  which  salvation  secures.  With  respect  to  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  salvation  itself  and  the  life  responsibilities 
which  follow,  Arminianism  has  again  wrought  confusion  by 
its  misunderstandings,  assuming,  as  that  system  does,  that 
the  immediate  salvation — whatever  it  is  conceived  to  be — is 
probationary  and  therefore  made  to  depend,  with  reference 
to  its  permanence,  upon  holy  living  and  faithfulness.  None 
would  deny  that  a  holy  life  becomes  the  Christian  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  child  of  God  and  also  of  the  truth 
that  he  is  a  member  of  Christ’s  Body;  but  to  make  sonship, 
which  by  its  nature  is  interminable  and  is  a  position  before 
God  which  rests  wholly  on  the  merit  of  Christ,  to  be  condi¬ 
tioned  by  and  dependent  upon  human  worthiness  is  to  con¬ 
tradict  the  whole  order  of  divine  grace  and  to  make  impotent 
man  to  be,  in  the  end,  his  own  savior. 

The  significant  phrase,  the  “things  that  accompany  sal¬ 
vation”  (Heb.  6:9),  may  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  those 
mighty  positions  and  possessions  which  are  wrought  instan¬ 
taneously  and  simultaneously  by  God  at  the  instant  an  indi¬ 
vidual  exercises  saving  faith  in  Christ.  When  recorded  in 
detail — as  they  will  yet  be — it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  at 
least  thirty-three  of  these  stupendous,  supernatural  divine 
undertakings  and  that  the  sum  total  of  these  achievements 
is  the  measure  of  the  difference  between  one  who  is  saved 
and  one  who  is  lost.  The  essential  and  all-determining  fact 
that  these  divine  accomplishments  are  wrought  instantane¬ 
ously  and  simultaneously  and  are  never  a  progressive  order 
or  sequence,  establishes  the  truth  that  all  human  beings  may 
be,  at  a  given  time,  classified  as  either  perfectly  lost — God 
having  wrought  none  of  these  features  of  salvation  for  them 
or  perfectly  saved — God  having  wrought  completely  and  final¬ 
ly  all  that  enters  into  the  immediate  salvation  of  a  soul.  There 
are  no  intermediate  estates.  Of  no  human  being  could  it  be 
said  that  he  is  partly  saved  and  partly  lost.  In  conformity 
with  the  New  Testament,  it  must  be  maintained  that  all  cul- 
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tured,  refined,  educated,  moral,  and  religious  people — regard¬ 
less  of  outward  professions — who  have  not  been  saved  by  a 
personal  faith  in  Christ  are  lost,  and  as  perfectly  lost  as 
they  would  be  had  they  none  of  these  characteristics  which, 
in  their  place,  are  of  great  value.  It  may  be  a  problem 
whether  an  individual  has  entered  into  saving  grace  through 
Christ — and  here  there  is  need  of  a  clear  apprehension  of 
the  Biblical  evidence  of  so  great  a  change  (cf.  2  Cor.  13:6; 
1  John  5:13) — but  there  could  be  no  problem  involved  with 
respect  to  the  essential  truth  that,  until  perfectly  saved  by 
the  infinite  work  of  God,  the  soul  is  perfectly  lost. 

Similarly,  the  messages  to  be  preached  to  these  two 
classes — those  perfectly  lost  and  those  perfectly  saved — are, 
of  necessity,  different  in  every  particular.  It  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  any  text  of  Scripture  will  be  found  to  be  applicable 
to  both  classes  alike.  To  the  unsaved,  God  makes  no  appeal 
with  regard  to  their  manner  of  life;  no  improvement  or 
reformation  is  required  of  them.  Society  and  civil  govern¬ 
ments  may  press  their  claims  upon  unregenerate  people  as 
also  upon  regenerate  people  to  the  end  that  prescribed  ideals 
may  be  realized,  but  this  fact — in  so  far  as  it  obtains — must 
not  be  confused  with  the  uncompromised  attitude  of  God  in 
His  relation  to  these  classes.  He  requires  of  the  unsaved  that 
they  hear  and  heed  the  gospel  only.  Over  against  this,  every 
divine  injunction  concerning  a  God-honoring  faithfulness  is 
addressed  to  the  Christian  and  from  the  moment  he  is  saved. 
There  are  no  elementary,  curtailed,  or  diminished  require¬ 
ments  which  are  tempered  to  those  who  are  beginners  in  the 
great  responsibility  of  Christian  living.  The  Scriptures  recog¬ 
nize  “babes  in  Christ,”  but  they  are  not  such  because  of 
immaturity;  they  are  babes  because  of  carnality  (1  Cor. 
3:1-2),  and  that  form  of  carnality  may  be  exhibited  by  those 
who  have  been  Christians  for  fifty  years. 

Next  to  the  delinquency  of  misstating  the  gospel  with  its 
immeasurable  penalty  (Gal.  1:8-9),  is  the  so  prevalent  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  part  of  preachers  of  presenting  Christian-life 
truth  to  the  unsaved  without  warning  them  that  such  truth 
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is  not  addressed  to  them.  By  this  performance,  every  sugges¬ 
tion  which  might  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  unsaved  that  a 
vital  difference  might  exist  between  themselves  and  Chris¬ 
tians  is  obliterated,  and  the  unsaved  are  encouraged  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  Christian  is  one  who  merely  acts  in  a  certain 
way  and  such  actions  are  all  that  God  requires  of  any  person. 
No  matter  how  unimportant  it  may  seem  to  the  preacher,  he 
cannot  afford  ever  to  address  Christians  about  their  specific 
duties  and  not  remind  the  unsaved,  if  such  be  present,  that 
the  word  being  spoken  can  have  no  application  to  them.  Such 
faithful  discrimination  will  have  the  effect,  at  least,  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  unregenerate  people 
that  they  are  lost. 

The  thirty-three  divine  undertakings  in  the  salvation  of  a 
soul,  which  are  here  designated  as  the  riches  of  grace,  repre¬ 
sent  all  that  God  can  do  to  satisfy  His  own  infinite  love  for 
the  sinner.  If  at  first  consideration  this  statement  seems  to 
be  extreme,  it,  in  due  time,  will  be  demonstrated  to  be  true. 
As  asserted  of  an  earlier  point  in  this  treatment  of  Soteri- 
ology,  the  primary  motive  which  actuates  God  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  lost  is  the  satisfying  of  His  own  love.  To  the  end 
that  infinite  love  may  be  gratified.  He  accomplishes  infinite 
transformations.  Compared  to  this,  the  thought  that  men  are 
rescued  from  their  plight,  though  an  achievement  which 
transcends  all  human  understanding  and  naturally  appeals 
to  the  mind  of  man,  is  secondary  to  the  extent  that  man  is 
secondary  to  God.  The  truth  that  the  salvation  of  men  affords 
an  opportunity  for  God  to  gratify  His  infinite  love  for  His 
creatures,  is  a  theme  which  is  too  often  neglected.  It  will 
always  be  remembered  that  because  of  His  divine  character 
of  holiness,  God  can  do  nothing  for  sinners  until  satisfaction 
for  their  sin  has  been  secured — ^this  is  accomplished  in  the 
finished  work  of  Christ — and  that  because  of  God's  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  free,  moral  agency  of  man,  God  can  do  nothing 
apart  from  man's  own  elective  choice  of  Christ  as  Savior — 
even  though  that  choice  is  engendered  in  the  heart  of  man 
by  the  enlightenment  of  the  Spirit.  But  when  these  funda- 
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mental  conditions  are  met,  every  barrier  is  removed  and 
infinite  love  instantly  responds  by  lavishing  on  the  man  who 
exercises  saving  faith  the  whole  measure  of  divine  benefit, 
even  the  riches  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  This,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  no  less  than  the  greatest  thing  that  Almighty  God 
can  do.  One  consideration  alone  will  serve  to  demonstrate 
this  truth,  namely,  that  the  saved  one  is  destined  to  be  con¬ 
formed  to  the  image  of  Christ.  Infinity  can  conceive  of  noth¬ 
ing  beyond  that  exalted  reality,  nor  can  omnipotence  accom¬ 
plish  more.  To  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ,  to  have 
been  purified  to  infinite  perfection  by  the  blood  of  cleansing, 
to  have  received  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  to  be  clothed  upon 
with  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  to  have  been  constituted 
a  citizen  of  heaven  disposes  practically  of  all  that  enters 
into  the  estate  of  fallen  humanity.  This  great  transformation 
is  well  described  by  the  words:  “the  Father,  which  hath 
made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints 
in  light”  (Col.  1 :12) ;  yet,  of  all  these  marvels,  none  could  be 
greater  than  that  of  being  conformed  to  the  image  of  Christ 
(Rom.  8:29;  1  John  3:2). 

Another  revelation,  which  as  perfectly  demonstrates  the 
truth  that  salvation  in  its  immediate  aspect  is  the  supreme 
divine  achievement,  is  recorded  in  Ephesians  2:7.  In  prepar¬ 
ation  for  this  declaration,  the  apostle  has  mentioned  one  out 
of  all  the  believer’s  possessions,  namely,  the  gift  of  eternal 
life — announced  by  the  words,  “hath  quickened  us  together 
with  Christ” — and  from  all  the  believer’s  positions,  one, 
namely,  “in  Christ  Jesus,”  and  these  two  represent  the  great 
reality  of  eternal  salvation.  The  answer  to  the  question  of 
why  God  should  undertake  the  measureless  benefit  for  which 
these  representative  possessions  and  positions  stand,  is  that 
by  so  great  salvation  God  may  manifest  the  attribute  of  grace, 
which  could  be  manifested  in  no  other  way.  Ephesians  2:7 
declares:  “That  in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  shew  the 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  us 
through  Christ  Jesus.”  There  was  that  in  God  which  no 
created  being  had  ever  seen.  They  had  seen  His  glory.  His 
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majesty,  His  wisdom,  and  His  power;  but  no  angel  or  man 
had  ever  seen  His  grace.  Other  attributes  might  be  subject 
to  a  variety  of  demonstrations;  but  the  manifestation  of 
grace  is  restricted  to  what  God  may  do  for  those  among  men 
who,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  deserve  His  judgments, 
are  objects  of  His  grace.  As  every  other  attribute  or  capacity 
of  God  must  have  its  perfect  exercise  and  exhibition — even 
for  His  own  satisfaction — in  like  manner  His  grace  must 
also  have  its  infinitely  perfect  revealing  within  the  restricted 
undertaking  by  which  He  saves  the  lost.  To  say  that  a  sinner 
is  saved  by  grace  is  to  declare  that,  on  the  ground  of  a  Sub¬ 
stitute’s  death  and  in  response  to  faith  in  that  Savior,  God 
has  wrought  a  work  so  perfect  in  its  entirety  and  so  free 
from  the  cooperation  of  other  beings  that  it  is  a  complete 
all-satisfying-to-God  demonstration  of  His  grace.  A  statement 
of  this  kind  may  be  made  as  easily  as  words  may  form  a 
sentence;  but  who  on  earth  or  in  heaven  is  able  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  infinity  of  such  a  salvation?  This  demonstration,  it 
should  be  added,  will,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  have 
its  outshining  in  the  life  of  each  individual  thus  saved.  It 
may  be  assumed  that,  had  but  one  of  all  the  human  family 
been  selected  for  the  supreme  honor  of  exhibiting  eternally 
before  all  created  beings  the  infinity  of  sovereign  grace,  the 
salvation  of  that  one  would  be  no  different  than  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  any  one  of  the  unnumbered  throng  from  every  kin¬ 
dred,  tribe,  and  people  who  are  saved  by  grace. 

Too  often  it  is  assumed  that  divine  grace  in  salvation  is  a 
willingness  cn  the  part  of  God  to  complete  in  each  person’s 
life  what,  perchance,  may  be  lacking  when  the  individual’s 
own  merit  has  been  duly  valued,  the  thought  being  that,  as 
some,  because  of  human  virtue  and  faithfulness  in  character, 
are  possessed  of  more  worthiness  than  others,  less  grace 
would  be  required  for  those  of  supposed  merit  than  would  be 
required  for  those  of  little  or  no  merit.  The  truth,  already 
treated  at  length,  is  that  all  men  are  now  divinely  reckoned 
and  declared  to  be  “under  sin” — a  state  in  which  no  merit 
of  man  is  accepted  by  God — to  the  end  that  a  standardized 
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grace,  wholly  complete  in  itself,  may  be  bestowed  upon  all 
alike.  Were  men  permitted  to  contribute  the  smallest  fraction 
toward  their  salvation,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  grace  mani¬ 
festation  and  become  an  imperfect  display  of  one  of  God’s 
most  glorious  attributes.  No  thoughtful  person  will  conclude 
that  a  fallen  being  could,  under  any  circumstances  or  to  any 
degree,  cause  a  divine  attribute  to  become  an  experienced 
reality.  Man  may  become  the  recipient  of  grace,  but  he  can¬ 
not  contribute  to  it  in  the  sense  that  he  enables  it  to  become 
what  it  is.  No  more  conclusive  setting  forth  of  this  sublime 
truth  will  be  found  than  that  recorded  in  Romans  4:16, 
“Therefore  it  is  of  faith  [nothing  on  man’s  part],  that  it 
might  be  by  grace  [everything  on  God’s  part] ;  to  the  end 
the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all  the  [Abrahamic]  seed”  (that 
which  is  of  the  flesh,  Israel,  and  that  which  is  of  the  Spirit, 
the  elect  from  among  the  Gentiles).  On  what  other  basis  than 
faith  on  man’s  part  and  grace  on  God’s  part  could  any  divine 
promise  or  purpose  be  sure? 

In  concluding  these  introductory  words,  it  may  be  restated 
that  saving  grace  is  that  which  God  accomplishes  on  the 
ground  of  Christ’s  death — accomplished  and  provided  as  a 
divine  responsibility,  and  in  response  to  the  individual’s 
faith  in  CThrist — a  human  responsibility.  This  general  divi¬ 
sion  of  this  theme  will  be  presented  in  three  parts:  (1)  the 
estate  of  the  lost,  (2)  the  essential  character  of  God’s  under¬ 
takings,  and  (3)  the  riches  of  divine  grace. 

I.  THE  ESTATE  OF  THE  LOST 

The  word  lost  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  two  widely 
different  ways.  An  object  may  be  lost  in  the  sense  that  it 
needs  to  be  found.  This  use  of  the  word  does  not  imply  that 
a  change  in  the  structure  or  character  of  the  lost  object  is 
thereby  indicated.  It  is  lost  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  out 
of  its  rightful  place.  Israel  wandering  from  their  covenants 
were  styled  by  Christ  as  “the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel”  (Matt.  10:6).  In  like  manner,  a  Christian  who  is  out 
of  fellowship  with  God  because  of  sin  is  misplaced;  yet  he 
remains  unchanged  with  respect  to  the  essential  realities 
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which  make  him  a  child  of  God — eternal  life,  imputed  right¬ 
eousness,  and  union  with  God.  The  God-given  illustration  of 
this  wonderful  truth  is  declared  in  the  threefold  parable  of 
Luke  16.  A  sheep  is  lost  and  is  “found.”  It  was  a  sheep  all 
the  time,  but  was  out  of  its  place.  A  coin  is  lost  from  its  place 
in  the  woman’s  headdress  and  is  “found.”  It  was  the  same 
coin  all  the  time.  A  son  was  lost  and  is  “found.”  And  he  was 
a  son  in  every  step  of  his  wanderings.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
person  may  be  lost  in  such  a  manner  as  to  need  to  be  saved. 
“The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost”  (Luke  19:10).  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  in  salvation 
the  structural  changes  are  such  as  to  demand  divine  provi¬ 
sions  and  divine  creative  powers,  that  the  transition  from 
the  lost  estate  to  that  of  the  saved  can  be  wrought  only  by 
God. 

The  body  of  truth  now  being  considered  contemplates  at 
least  four  reasons  why  those  who  are  of  this  fallen  race  are 
lost: 

1.  The  lost  soul  has  attained  to  none  of  the  eternal  reali¬ 
ties  that  make  a  Christian  what  he  is.  All  that  may  be  said 
of  the  unsaved  is  negative.  No  Scripture  makes  this  clearer 
than  Ephesians  2:12,  in  which  the  Ephesian  Christians  are 
reminded  of  the  lost  estate  from  which  they  were  saved: 
“That  at  that  time  ye  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  cove¬ 
nants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world.” 

2.  Individuals  are  lost,  also,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  born  with  a  fallen,  sinful  nature.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
most  condemning  feature  of  man’s  lost  estate.  When  Adam 
sinned,  he  experienced  a  conversion  downward.  He  became 
an  entirely  different  kind  of  being.  After  the  fall,  he  could 
propagate  only  “in  his  own  likeness,”  and  his  first  son  was 
a  murderer.  Adam — in  whom  Eve  is  reckoned  as  one — is  the 
only  human  being  who  ever  became  a  sinner  by  sinning.  All 
other  members  of  the  race  commit  sin  because  they  are  born 
sinners.  Though  this  evil  nature  remains  in  the  Christian  as 
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long  as  he  is  in  the  world,  it  was  judged  for  the  Christian  by 
Christ  on  the  cross  (Rom.  6:10),  and  its  condemnation  re¬ 
moved.  The  death  of  Christ  unto  the  sin  nature  is  also  the 
ground  of  the  believer’s  deliverance  by  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
the  power  of  inbred  sin.  It  is  true  that  men  are  lost  because 
of  personal  sins;  but,  since  personal  sins  are  the  normal 
fruit  of  the  evil  nature,  they  should  never  be  made  the  only, 
or  even  important,  basis  upon  which  a  soul  is  lost.  In  reply 
to  a  claim  that  he  is  lost  because  of  personal  sin,  an  unre¬ 
generate  person  might  easily  assert  that  he  had  never  been 
one  per  cent  as  evil  as  he  might  have  been,  therefore  he  is 
only  one  per  cent  lost.  The  lost  estate  consists  primarily  in 
a  fallen  nature,  which  is  one  hundred  per  cent  evil.  An 
effort  to  be  good  or  to  form  a  worthy  character  is  a  poor 
remedy  for  a  fallen  nature.  Only  the  grace  of  God  acting  on 
the  ground  of  the  death  of  His  Son  will  avail. 

3.  Again,  men  are  lost  because  of  a  decree  which  God 
has  made  concerning  all  who  live  on  earth — Jew  and  Gentile 
alike — in  the  present  age,  which  age  is  bounded  by  the  two 
advents  of  Christ.  It  is  written:  “What  then?  are  we  better 
than  they?  No,  in  no  wise:  for  we  have  before  proved  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin”  (Rom.  3:9); 
“But  the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the 
promise  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them 
that  believe”  (Gal.  3:22).  The  phrase  “under  sin”  means, 
as  stated  above,  that  God  will  accept  the  merit  of  no  person 
as  a  contributing  factor  in  his  salvation.  This  decree,  which 
eliminates  all  human  merit,  is  essential  if  salvation  is  to  be 
by  grace.  This  does  not  imply  that  a  good  life  is  not  of  value 
in  its  place;  but  the  issue  under  consideration  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  how  a  holy  God  can  perfectly  save  those  who,  in  His 
sight,  are  perfectly  lost.  He  disregards  that  which  men  deem 
to  be  good — and  some  possess  more  of  this  goodness  than 
others — ^that  He  may  replace  it  with  the  perfection  of  Christ. 
What,  for  the  moment,  seems  to  be  a  complete  loss,  thus  in 
the  end  becomes  an  infinite  gain.  Since,  by  the  very  way  in 
which  He  saves  the  lost,  God  is  preparing  the  material  for 
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a  heavenly  demonstration  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of  His 
grace  (Eph.  2:7),  the  inclusion  in  this  salvation  of  any  hu¬ 
man  element  is  impossible. 

4.  Similarly  and  finally,  men  are  lost  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  under  the  power  of  Satan.  Only  the  Word  of 
God  can  speak  with  authority  on  this  theme.  But  four  pass¬ 
ages  need  be  cited : 

2  Corinthians  This  text  declares  that  the  unsaved 

are  blinded  in  their  minds  by  Satan,  lest  the  saving  gospel 
of  Christ  should  shine  unto  them. 

Ephesians  2:1-3.  The  testimony  at  this  point  is  that  the 
unsaved  are  “children  of  disobedience” — being  in  the  head¬ 
ship  of  disobedient  Adam — and  that  everyone  is  energized 
by  Satan.  In  contrast  to  this  it  w’ould  be  well  to  note  Philip- 
pians  2:13,  where,  by  use  of  the  same  word,  the  Christian 
is  said  to  be  energized  by  God. 

Colossians  1:13.  This  text  points  to  the  striking  fact  that 
a  soul  when  saved  is  translated  out  of  the  power  of  darkness, 
in  which  darkness  it  naturally  dwells. 

1  John  5:19  (R.V.).  The  cosmos,  it  is  asserted,  including 
the  unregenerate  (as  being  a  part  of  it),  “lieth  in”  the  wicked 
one.  The  word  wickedness,  found  in  the  Authorized  Version, 
is  better  translated  evil  or  toicked  one  (note  the  preceding 
verse  where  the  same  word  occurs).  Likewise,  the  phrase 
lieth  is  deeply  suggestive,  indicating  as  it  does  that  in  some 
measure  the  unsaved  are  in  Satan,  while  the  Christians  are 
in  Christ. 

There  is  strong  enough  intimation  with  regard  to  the 
condemnation  that  rests  upon  the  unsaved  in  the  Scriptures, 
to  assert  that  when  they  are  saved  it  is  from  the  curse  of 
the  law  (Gal.  3:13),  from  wrath  (1  Thess.  5:9;  John  3:36), 
from  death  (2  Cor.  7:10),  and  from  destruction  (2  Thess. 
1:9). 

II.  THE  ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER  OF  GOD’S  UNDERTAKINGS 

Before  entering  upon  an  enumeration  of  the  thirty-three 
supernatural  divine  achievements  which  constitute  the  riches 
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of  grace,  it  is  important  to  observe  something  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  character  of  these  riches.  Such  is  their  nature  that 
seven  vital  singularities  appear:  (a)  they  are  not  experi¬ 
enced;  (b)  they  are  not  progressive;  (c)  they  are  not  related 
to  human  merit;  (d)  they  are  eternal  in  their  character;  (e) 
they  are  known  only  by  revelation ;  (f )  they  are  wrought  by 
God  alone;  (g)  they  are  not  wrought  by  man. 

1.  They  Are  Not  Experienced.  This  is  not  to  imply 
that  these  riches  are  not  real;  it  is  rather  to  point  out  that 
they  do  not  manifest  their  reality  to  the  emotional  nature  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  No  better  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  fact  will  be  found  than  is  afforded  by  the 
supreme  divine  undertaking  of  justification;  for,  obviously, 
justification  is  not  felt.  There  is  no  sensation  which  gives 
corroborative  evidence  that  the  believer  is  justified;  it  rests 
wholly  on  the  testimony  of  God.  So,  likewise,  it  is  with  all 
these  riches.  They  are  not  such  as  human  experience  can 
identify. 

2.  They  Are  Not  Progressive.  This  feature  of  these 
riches  is  of  major  importance.  Since  it  is  the  way  of  almost 
every  human  experience,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  what¬ 
ever  God  may  undertake  will  begin  with  immaturity  and 
progress  by  degrees  to  eventual  completion.  However,  in  the 
case  of  these  riches,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  process 
is  different.  Every  divine  undertaking  is  instantly  wrought  to 
that  degree  of  infinite  perfection  which  it  will  exhibit  in  the 
eternal  ages  to  come.  Sonship  well  illustrates  this  truth. 
There  are  many  features  of  the  relation  between  father  and 
son  which  are  subject  to  progression  and  change;  but  son- 
ship  itself  knows  no  advancement  or  development.  A  child  is 
as  much  a  son  at  birth  as  he  is  at  any  subsequent  point  in 
his  existence.  Thus  it  is  with  every  divine  accomplishment 
that  enters  into  the  immediate  salvation  of  men. 

3.  They  Are  Not  Related  to  Human  Merit.  Beneath 
this  truth,  which  truth  is  foreign  to  all  human  processes  of 
life  and  experience,  is  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God  to  do 
all  that  He  does  according  to  His  own  good  pleasure,  and 
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this  He  is  free  to  do  because  the  believer  is  seen  to  be — as  he 
really  is — a,  member  in  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  therefore 
meet  to  be  blessed  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Whatever  would  be  accorded  the  Son  of  God  will  be  accorded 
a  member  in  His  Body.  It  is  thus  that  these  riches  of  grace 
are  built  solely  on  the  merit  of  the  Son  of  God,  and,  for 
that  reason,  are  as  abiding  as  the  merit  on  which  they  rest. 

4.  They  Are  Eternal  in  Their  Character.  As  stated 
above,  the  work  of  God  for  the  believer  is  based  on  the 
enduring  perfection  of  Christ  and  is  not,  therefore,  subject 
to  the  variations  which  characterize  a  vacillating  human  ex¬ 
perience.  As  in  the  case  of  imputed  righteousness,  wherein 
no  trace  of  human  worthiness  can  be  included,  every  work 
of  God  in  the  immediate  salvation  of  the  lost  is  divinely 
sustained  and  consequently  eternal  in  its  nature.  The  gift 
of  eternal  life  is  of  that  divine  nature  which  has  existed  from 
all  eternity  and  will  exist  forever.  God’s  election  of  believers 
is  never  a  fortuity. 

5.  They  Are  Known  Only  by  Revelation.  Human 
imagination  and  speculation  can  serve  to  no  degree  in  attain¬ 
ing  to  the  knowledge  of  all  that  God  achieves  when  His  love 
is  released  by  the  death  of  His  Son  and  by  the  faith  of  the 
sinner.  No  title  deed  or  earthly  record  ever  tabulated  such 
treasures.  Their  knowledge-surpassing  blessedness  can  be 
approached  only  as  they  are  considered  one  by  one  in  the 
light  of  all  that  God  has  declared  respecting  them. 

6.  They  Are  Wrought  by  God  Alone.  By  their  very 
nature,  the  riches  of  grace  are  of  necessity  the  work  of  God 
for  man.  Who  could  so  save  himself  that  he  will  be  on  a 
peace  footing  with  God  forever,  and  eternally  justified?  Who 
can  translate  himself  out  of  the  power  of  darkness  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  Son  of  God’s  love.  Who  can  constitute  him¬ 
self  a  citizen  of  heaven,  or  write  down  his  name  there?  God 
alone  is  able  to  save,  according  to  those  marvels  which  He 
declares  are  the  portion  of  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

7.  They  Are  Not  Wrought  by  Man.  In  certain  respects 
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this  declaration  is  but  the  negative  of  the  preceding  asser¬ 
tion;  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  one  who  is  a  sinner 
can  take  no  step  in  the  direction  of  his  own  redemption.  He 
who  is  on  earth  can  devise  nothing  for  himself  in  heaven. 
He  who  is  only  a  creature  cannot  conform  himself  to  the 
likeness  of  his  Creator.  He  who  is  of  time  cannot  design  and 
execute  for  eternity.  Salvation  is  more  than  the  continued 
existence  of  a  good  man;  it  provides  the  most  radical  trans¬ 
formations,  the  acquiring  of  infinite  possessions,  and  the 
entering  into  positions  which  are  in  the  sphere  of  heaven 
and  of  God.  “And  ye  are  complete  in  him”  (Col.  2:10). 

III.  THE  RICHES  OF  DIVINE  GRACE 

As  the  thirty-three  stupendous  works  of  God  which  to¬ 
gether  comprise  the  salvation  of  a  soul  are  now  presented, 
the  essential  facts,  already  tabulated,  respecting  these  vast 
realities  should  be  borne  in  mind.  They  are  wrought  of  God; 
they  are  wrought  instantaneously;  they  are  wrought  simul¬ 
taneously;  they  are  grounded  on  the  merit  of  Christ;  and, 
being  grounded  on  the  merit  of  Christ,  are  eternal.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  each  person  of  the  human  family  at  a  given 
moment  is  either  perfectly  saved,  being  the  recipient  of 
every  spiritual  blessing  in  Christ  Jesus,  or  perfectly  lost, 
being  without  one  of  these  spiritual  blessings — in  the  estate 
of  those  who  are  condemned  because  of  a  sin  nature,  because 
of  personal  sins,  because  of  an  estate  under  sin,  and  because 
they  are  to  such  a  degree  under  the  power  of  Satan.  These 
thirty-three  riches  of  grace  are: 

1.  In  the  Eternal  Plan  of  God.  To  be  in  the  eternal 
plan  of  God  is  a  position  of  surpassing  importance  both  with 
regard  to  the  reality  itself  and  its  timeless  character.  The 
human  mind  cannot  grasp  what  it  means  to  be  in  the  divine 
purpose  from  all  eternity,  nor  what  is  indicated  when  it  is 
declared  that  the  same  divine  purpose  extends  into  eternity 
to  come — “whom  he  predestinated,  he  glorified.”  Whatever 
may  be  required  as  intermediate  steps  between  the  pre¬ 
destination  and  the  glory  will  be  under  the  absolute  control 
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of  God  and  wrought  of  God  regardless  of  the  human  element 
that  may  of  necessity  enter  into  it.  No  human  will  was  ever 
created  to  defeat  the  will  of  God,  but  rather  the  human  will 
is  one  of  the  instruments  by  which  God  realizes  His  purposes 
for  humanity.  It  has  always  been  thus  and  must  be  so  of 
necessity,  since  God  is  what  He  is.  The  student  who  meditates 
on  the  Person  of  God,  the  eternity  of  God,  the  omnipotence 
of  God,  the  sovereignty  of  God  as  Creator  of,  and  Ruler  over, 
all  things,  and  the  elective  purpose  of  God,  will  be  fortified 
against  that  form  of  rationalism — subtle  in  character  and 
natural  to  the  human  heart — which  imagines  that,  in  His 
creation,  God  has  unwittingly  so  tied  His  own  hands  that  He 
cannot  with  tnat  absoluteness  which  belongs  to  infinity  real¬ 
ize  His  eternal  purpose. 

Five  terms  are  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  rep¬ 
resent  aspects  of  the  truth  respecting  the  sovereign  purpose 
of  God. 

Foreknown.  As  difficult  as  it  may  be  for  a  finite  being  to 
grasp  the  thought,  it  yet  remains  true  that  God  foreknew 
from  all  eternity  every  step  in  the  entire  program  of  this 
universe  to  its  minutest  detail.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine 
foreknowledge  is  properly  restricted,  since  it  is  outside  the 
range  of  that  in  God  which  causes  things  to  come  to  pass. 
It  is  just  what  the  term  implies  and  no  more — merely  that 
God  knows  beforehand.  Closely  akin  to  foreknowledge  is 
foreordination  (Acts  2:23;  1  Pet.  1:2,  20). 

Predestinated.  As  used  in  the  New  Testament,  this  great 
doctrinal  word  declares  that  God  determines  beforehand  that 
which  comes  to  pass.  Destination  is  determined.  In  its  New 
Testament  use  it  refers  only  to  that  which  God  has  prede¬ 
termined  for  His  elect.  It  should  therefore  not  be  used  in 
reference  to  the  nonelect  and  their  destiny,  though  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that,  in  ways  beyond  human 
understanding,  the  destiny  of  the  nonelect  is  in  the  mind  of 
Got  from  all  eternity.  The  question  of  whether,  in  point  of 
time,  foreknowledge  precedes  predestination,  or  predestina¬ 
tion  precedes  foreknowledge,  is  not  only  useless  but  wholly 
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uncalled  for.  God  could  not  predestinate  what  He  did  not 
foreknow.  Nor  could  He  foreknow  as  certain  to  come  to 
pass  that  which  He  had  not  made  certain  by  predestination. 
Three  passages  are  in  evidence  and  in  two  of  them  fore¬ 
knowledge  stands  first:  “For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he 
also  did  predestinate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his 
Son,  that  he  might  be  the  firstborn  among  many  brethren” 
(Rom.  8:29);  “elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
the  Father,  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedi¬ 
ence  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ”  (1  Pet. 
1:2),  while,  in  the  third,  foreknowledge  is  second:  “Him, 
being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  cruci¬ 
fied  and  slain”  (Acts  2:23).  The  two  ideas  which  these  words 
represent  must  of  necessity  be  stated  in  setpience;  but  there 
could  be  no  sequence  in  their  relation  the  one  to  the  other. 
It  is,  therefore,  God’s  message  to  every  believer  that  he  has 
been  both  foreknown  in  predestination  and  predestinated 
through  foreknowledge  to  the  unending  realization  of  all  of 
God’s  riches  of  grace. 

Elect  of  God.  The  term  elect,  as  related  to  Christians,  is 
distinctive  in  that  it  designates  those  who  are  predestinated, 
but  with  only  an  implication  relative  to  destiny.  They  are 
the  elect  in  the  present  age  and  will  manifest  the  grace  of 
God  in  future  ages  (cf .  1  Thess.  1 :4 ;  1  Pet.  1 :2 ;  Rom.  8 :33 ; 
Col.  3:12;  Titus  1:1). 

Chosen.  Again  an  important  aspect  of  truth  is  indicated 
by  a  specific  word.  The  term  chosen,  when  referring  to  that 
which  God  has  wrought  in  behalf  of  the  saved,  emphasizes 
the  peculiar  act  of  God  which  separates  unto  Himself  His 
elect  who  are  both  foreknown  and  predestinated.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  bears  the  high  distinction  that  he  has  been  chosen  in 
Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Eph.  1:4). 

Called.  As  far  as  New  Testament  terms  have  been  traced, 
the  words  predestination,  elect,  and  chosen  are  not  used  of 
those  whom  God  has  selected  for  salvation  when  still  in  their 
unregenerate  state.  The  word  called,  however,  may  include 
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in  the  breadth  of  its  meaning  those  who,  at  a  given  time,  are 
unregenerate  but  who  in  the  divine  purpose  are  to  become 
regenerate.  The  angels  are  not  only  ministering  spirits  in 
behalf  of  those  who  are  now  saved,  but  of  them  also  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  (Heb.  1:14).  “Faithful  is  he  that 
calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it”  (1  Thess.  5:24).  Reference 
in  all  this  discussion  is  to  an  effectual  call,  such  as  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  Romans  8:30,  implying  that  God  not  only  gives  an 
invitation,  but  inclines  the  heart  to  glad  acceptance  of  it. 

How  great,  then,  is  this  characterizing  work  of  distinc¬ 
tive  position !  and  how  immeasurable  the  opulence  of  the  one 
who  is  included  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  God! 

2.  Redeemed.  Redemption,  as  a  doctrine  and  as  it  ob¬ 
tains  in  the  present  age,  is  properly  subject  to  a  threefold 
classification:  (1)  It  is  universal  in  character  in  the  sense 
that  it  includes  the  whole  world  and  provides  a  sufficient 
ground  of  righteousness  upon  which  God  may  save  those 
who  are  lost.  (2)  It  is  specific  when  contemplated  as  the 
position  into  which  the  saved  one  has  been  brought.  He  is 
purchased  out  of  the  bond  slave  market  and  set  free  with 
that  liberty  which  is  the  rightful  portion  of  the  sons  of  God 
(Gal.  5:1).  It  is  not  a  position  to  be  sought  or  secured  by 
faithfulness:  it  is  that  which  God  has  wrought  in  behalf  of 
every  regenerate  person.  The  exercise  of  divine  grace — even 
to  the  finality  of  justification — is  said  to  be  “through  the 
redemption  that  is  in  (Thrist  Jesus”  (Rom.  3:24).  It  is  in 
connection  with  redemption  that  the  believer  has  “forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins,”  and  this  is  “according  to,”  and  a  part  of,  “the 
riches  of  his  grace”  (Eph.  1:7).  (3)  There  is  yet  a  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  body  of  the  believer  and  for  that  redemption  the 
Christian  is  waiting  (Rom.  8:23).  The  thought  here,  as  in  all 
the  riches  of  grace,  is  that  redemption  is  a  position  of  trans¬ 
forming  reality  and  is  the  possession  of  all  who  are  saved. 

3.  Reconciled.  Again,  a  special  reconciliation  is  in  view, 
one  which  reaches  far  beyond  that  aspect  of  it  which  con¬ 
templates  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  be¬ 
liever  to  God  as  presented  in  2  Corinthians  5:20.  A  differ- 
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ence  will  be  recognized  between  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world — as  declared  in  5:19,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
individual — as  declared  in  5:20-21.  The  reconciliation  of  the 
world  does  not  obviate  the  reconciliation  of  the  individual. 
The  latter  is  that  form  of  reconciliation  which  is  applied  to 
the  believer’s  heart  and  results  in  a  perfect  and  unending 
peace  between  God  and  the  reconciled  believer.  To  be  per¬ 
fectly  reconciled  to  God  on  the  ground  of  the  merit  of 
Christ,  as  is  true  of  every  child  of  God,  is  a  position  of 
blessedness  indeed  and  is  one  of  the  riches  of  divine  grace. 

4.  Related  to  God  through  Propitiation.  The  central 
truth  contained  in  this  doctrine — and  more  engaging  than 
any  other  aspect  of  it — is  the  abiding  fact  that  God  is  pro¬ 
pitious.  He  has  been  rendered  free  toward  sinners  by  the 
death  of  His  Son  for  them.  That  which  constitutes  the  divine 
problem  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  namely,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  sin,  has  been  solved  perfectly.  In  the  case  of 
the  unsaved,  that  which  remains  is  the  human  responsibility 
of  saving  faith.  The  truth  that  all  that  enters  into  the  divine 
responsibility  has  been  perfectly  wrought  indicates  that  God 
is  propitious  toward  sinners;  but  He  is  also  propitious  toward 
His  blood-bought  child  who  has  sinned,  which  sin  Christ 
bore  on  the  cross.  The  truth  is  of  greatest  import  that  “He 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins”  (1  John  2:2).  The  ever  re¬ 
curring  need  of  adjustment  between  the  Christian  and  his 
Father  is  possible  on  the  ground  of  the  truth  that  the  Father 
is  propitious.  To  be  in  that  relation  to  God  in  which  He  is 
propitious  toward  the  specific  sins  of  the  child  of  God  is  a 
benefit  of  infinite  grace.  It  is  a  position  more  advantageous 
than  heart  or  mind  can  comprehend. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  continued  in  the  Jamiary-March  Number,  19^9) 
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THE  INCARNATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD 
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II.  CHRTSTOLOGICAL  TYPOLOGY  (Continued) 
TYPICAL  THINGS 

It  is  an  essential  postulate  of  theism  that  creation  reveals 
the  Creator.  In  fact,  the  material  world  was  evidently  de¬ 
signed  by  God  to  illustrate  spiritual  things.  Such  elements  as 
life  and  death,  light  and  dark,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars — in 
a  word  both  the  macroscopic  and  the  microscopic — speak  of 
corresponding  ideas  in  the  spiritual  world,  it  is  not  strange 
or  unexpected  that  God  should  expressly  appoint  certain 
things  to  constitute  illustrations  of  spiritual  truths.  Where 
God  appoints  a  thing  to  reveal  a  truth,  we  have  a  type.  The 
Old  Testament  is  full  of  things  which  have  a  typical  mean¬ 
ing.  Often  there  is  express  Scriptural  warrant  for  such  in¬ 
terpretation,  but  there  is  a  vast  field  which  is  left  to  the 
insight  of  the  interpreter  without  mention  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  If  the  study  is  confined  to  the  more  obvious  types  two 
fields  of  typology  stand  out — the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  Tabernacle.  Both  were  designed  and  revealed 
by  God  Himself  and  were  unquestionably  intended  to  be  types 
and  illustrations  of  spiritual  truth.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  a  few  other  outstanding  typical  things  in  the  Old 
Testament  such  as  the  rod  of  Aaron,  the  brazen  serpent,  and 
the  smitten  rock. 

The  Old  Testament  sacrifices.  The  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  clearly  intended  to  be  a  typical  foreshadowing 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Almost  every  aspect  of  the  meaning 
of  the  death  of  Christ  is  anticipated.  Central  in  the  sacri¬ 
fices  is  the  feature  of  .shed  blood,  looking  forward  to  the  shed 
blood  of  Christ.  The  explanation  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  that  the  blood  was  given  and  shed  to  make  an  atonement: 
“For  the  life  of  the  fiesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it 
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to  you  upon  the  altar  to  make  atonement  for  your  souls:  for 
it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  atonement  by  reason  of  the  life” 
(Lev.  17:11  A.R.V.).  This  central  truth  dominates  the  tsrpol- 
ogy  of  the  sacrifices. 

Among  the  sacrifices,  the  offering  of  a  lamb  was  most 
common.  This  was  practiced  even  before  the  Mosaic  law  (cf. 
Gen.  4:4;  22:7).  At  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  the  lamb 
was  used  by  Israel  for  its  observance.  Under  the  Levitical 
ritual,  a  lamb  was  offered  morning  and  evening  as  a  sacrifice 
and  two  lambs  were  offered  on  the  Sabbath.  As  a  general 
rule  the  lamb  was  an  acceptable  sacrifice  for  most  other  offer¬ 
ings.  Without  exception  the  lamb  was  to  be  without  blemish 
and  its  blood  was  shed.  The  New  Testament  makes  plain  that 
in  all  these  sacrifices  the  lamb  prefigured  ”the  Lamb  of  God 
which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29).  The 
lamb  speaks  of  the  purity  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  1:19),  of  the 
gentleness  and  submission  of  Christ  to  the  will  of  God  (Acta 
8:32;  1  Pet.  2:21-23)  and  of  substitution — ^bearing  sin  which 
was  not  His  own.  In  Revelation,  Christ  is  given  repeatedly 
the  title,  the  Lamb. 

Other  animals  were,  of  course,  used  and  sometimes  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  ox  or  bullock  was  used  frequently  in  the  burnt 
offerings  (Lev.  1:5;  Num.  7:87,  88;  2  Sam.  24:22;  2  Chron. 
5:6;  7:5).  In  the  sin-offering  the  bullock  is  again  specified 
as  an  acceptable  offering  (Lev.  4:3,  14)  especially  for  sins 
by  priests  or  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  sacrificed  bullock 
typifies  Christ  as  the  one  “obedient  unto  death”  and  bearing 
the  burdens  and  sins  of  others.  Another  animal  frequently 
used  in  sacrifices  was  the  goat.  Like  the  lamb  it  was  used 
before  the  Mosaic  law  (Gen.  15:9),  was  permitted  for  use 
in  the  Passover  (Ex.  12:5).  It  was  used  as  a  burnt  offering 
(Lev.  1:10),  as  a  sin  offering  (Lev.  4:24;  Num.  15:27),  and 
as  a  peace  offering  (Num.  7:17).  A  special  case  is  the  use 
of  two  goats  on  the  day  of  atonement,  one  of  which  was 
killed  and  the  other  allowed  to  escape  as  a  scapegoat  (Lev. 
16:5-10).  In  all  the  instances  the  use  of  the  goat  seems  to 
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emphasize  the  thought  of  substitution.  Even  in  common  Eng¬ 
lish  the  word  goat  has  come  to  mean  a  scapegoat  or  one 
bearing  blame  for  others.  It  anticipates  that  Christ  would 
become  the  sin  bearer  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  The 
live  goat  of  Leviticus  16  illustrates  Christ  bearing  away  our 
sins  from  before  God — His  present  work  as  Advocate  in  con¬ 
trast  to  His  finished  work  on  the  cross.  In  every  instance 
Christ  takes  the  sinner’s  place  and  fulfills  in  antitype  all  that 
was  anticipated  in  the  type.  Christ  is  not  only  our  sin-offer¬ 
ing,  but  our  burnt  offering — whose  righteous  obedience  is 
accepted  as  on  our  behalf — and  as  our  peace  offering,  the 
one  in  whom  and  through  whom  we  have  peace. 

The  special  offering  of  the  red  heifer  has  its  own  place 
in  the  sacrificial  offerings.  As  described  in  Numbers  19,  the 
ceremony  of  its  sacrifice  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was 
designed  as  a  means  of  cleansing  from  defilement,  a  clear 
instance  being  found  in  the  purification  of  an  unclean  person 
(Num.  19:17).  The  sacrifice  speaks  of  Christ  as  cleansing 
the  believer  from  the  defilement  of  sin  through  His  sacrifice. 

Other  sacrifices  only  enlarge  the  typical  truth  already 
mentioned.  The  turtle-dove  or  pigeon  was  the  offering  of  the 
poor,  and  refers  especially  to  the  fact  that  Christ  became 
poor  that  we  might  be  rich  (2  Cor.  8:9).  The  pigeon  was 
acceptable  for  burnt  offerings  (Lev.  1:14),  sin  offerings 
(Lev.  6:7),  trespass  offerings  (Lev.  5:7),  and  for  various 
rites  of  cleansing  (Lev.  12:6,  8;  14:22,  30;  15:14,  29).  The 
usual  pattern  was  to  offer  one  dove  as  a  sin-offering  and  the 
other  as  a  burnt  offering.  Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that 
Mary,  when  offering  for  her  cleansing  according  to  com¬ 
mandment  of  Leviticus  12:6,  8,  brought  the  offering  of  the 
poor  (Lk.  2:24).  Two  birds  were  also  used  in  the  ceremony 
of  the  cleansing  of  the  leper  (Lev.  14:4-7)  in  which  one  bird 
is  slain  and  the  other  dipped  in  blood  and  released,  some¬ 
what  after  the  pattern  of  the  two  goats  on  the  Day  of  Atone¬ 
ment.  In  this  sacrifice  we  have  again  the  two  aspects  of  the 
work  of  Christ  for  sinners — His  death  and  His  present  work. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  sacrifices  point  to  the  one  sacrifice 
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of  Christ  as  forever  putting  away  sin.  They  make  the  death 
of  Christ  essential  to  God’s  plan  of  salvation  and  speak  of 
the  most  profound  truths  of  Biblical  revelation. 

The  Tabernacle,  Of  all  typical  things  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  undoubtedly  the  Tabernacle  was  the  most  complete 
typical  presentation  of  spiritual  truth.  It  was  expressly  de¬ 
signed  by  God  to  provide  not  only  a  temporary  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  wanderings  but  also 
to  prefigure  the  person  and  the  work  of  Christ  to  an  extent 
not  provided  by  any  other  thing. 

In  view  of  the  many  excellent  works  on  the  structure  and 
meaning  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  need  to  offer  here  only  a  brief 
resume  of  its  more  important  aspects.  The  Tabernacle  itself 
was  surrounded  by  a  linen  fence,  speaking  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Christ  and  supported  and  displayed  by  wooden  posts, 
the  wood  speaking  of  the  humanity  of  Christ  throughout  the 
Tabernacle.  The  posts  themselves  rested  on  sockets  of  brass, 
typical  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  were  fastened  to¬ 
gether  by  fillets  of  silver,  the  metal  of  redemption.  The  fence 
as  a  whole  shut  out  those  outside  both  from  entrance  and 
from  seeing  within.  It  typifies  the  fact  that  Christ  in  His 
righteous  life  and  sacrificial  death  excludes  all  from  parti¬ 
cipation  who  do  not  come  through  the  door. 

The  door  of  the  fence  was  to  the  east.  It  was  some  thirty 
feet  wide  (twenty  cubits)  and  hung  on  four  pillars.  The  gate 
was  made  of  white  linen  which  was  embroidered  with  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet,  four  colors  which  seem  to  anticipate  the 
four  Gospels.  Matthew  is  the  Gospel  of  the  King — purple, 
Mark  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  who  came  to  be  obedient 
unto  death — scarlet,  Luke  the  perfect  man — white  linen,  and 
John,  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  come  from  heaven — ^blue. 
There  seems  to  be  a  planned  connection  between  the  door  of 
the  court,  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  door  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies.  Frank  H.  White  has  commented:  “By  com¬ 
paring  Ex.  xxvi.  31,  36,  and  xxvii.  16,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
‘Gate  of  the  Court’  was  made  of  the  same  materials,  with 
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exactly  the  same  arrangement  of  colours  as  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Beautiful  Vail,  excepting  that  the  latter 
had  cherubic  figures  worked  upon  it.  The  entire  dimensions 
were  also  the  same.  The  Gate  of  the  Court  being  twenty 
cubits  by  five,  or  one  hundred  cubits  square,  whilst  the  hang¬ 
ings  for  the  door  and  the  vail  were  both  ten  cubits  by  ten, 
making  also  a  square  of  one  hundred  cubits.  Do  not  these 
facts  indicate  that  the  same  truth  is  prefigured  in  each  in¬ 
stance?  There  was  but  one  gate  to  the  Court,  one  door  to  the 
Tabernacle,  and  one  vail  by  which  to  enter  the  Holiest  of 
All  »M*  The  gate  clearly  refers  to  Christ  as  the  door  of  salva¬ 
tion  and  worship.  As  Christ  Himself  said,  “I  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by 
me”  (John  14:6). 

Two  items  of  furniture  stood  between  the  gate  of  the 
court  and  the  Tabernacle  itself.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
brazen  altar.  It  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  brass,  con¬ 
structed  in  a  square  shape  five  cubits  to  each  side  and  three 
cubits  high.  It  was  equipped  with  staves  on  each  side  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  it  and  various  pots  and  pans  formed  a 
part  of  the  equipment.  On  this  altar  the  priest  offered  the 
various  sacrifices.  In  many  respects  it  was  the  most  used  and 
most  prominent  item  of  the  Tabernacle.  Standing  as  it  did 
between  the  gate  and  the  Tabernacle  it  speaks  of  the  death 
of  Christ  as  the  means  of  access  to  God.  The  brass  represents 
the  righteousness  of  God  which  required  a  sacrifice  and  the 
wood  underneath  signifies  the  humanity  of  Christ.  The 
righteousness  of  God  was  revealed  in  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God  dying  as  a  sacrifice.  The  altar  was  the  meeting  place  of 
a  righteous  God  and  sinful  man. 

Near  the  brazen  altar  was  the  laver,  also  made  of  brass 
and  containing  water  for  the  cleansing  of  the  priest  in  his 
daily  ministrations.  The  laver  clearly  speaks  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  believer  priest.  The  water  used  in  the  laver  represents 
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the  cleansing  provided  by  the  Word  of  God  (cf.  Eph.  5:26). 
Apparently  there  was  a  place  for  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
laver  as  well  as  on  the  top.  In  this  the  priest  washed  his  feet. 
The  central  fact  taught  by  the  laver  is  that  the  priest  must 
have  clean  hands  and  feet,  representing  spiritual  purity  in 
service  and  walk,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  a  priest 
at  the  altar.  Its  relation  to  Christology  is  stated  in  Ephe¬ 
sians  5:26-26,  “Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  him¬ 
self  for  it;  That  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the 
washing  of  water  by  the  word.’*  The  laver,  then,  anticipates 
the  present  work  of  Christ  in  the  cleansing  of  the  believer 
by  the  applied  Word  of  God. 

The  Tabernacle  itself  provides  a  pleroma  of  typical  reve¬ 
lation  afforded  in  no  other  single  thing  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Tabernacle  was  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  parallello- 
gram  ten  cubits  wide  and  thirty  cubits  long  with  the  en¬ 
trance  on  the  narrow  side  which  faced  east.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  of  wood  boards  ten  cubits  long  and  one  and  one- 
half  cubits  wide  set  on  end  in  sockets  of  silver,  two  to  each 
board.  Transverse  bars  of  wood  held  them  together.  All  the 
wood  of  the  Tabernacle  was  covered  with  gold  and  was 
therefore  completely  hidden  from  view.  The  combination  of 
wood  and  gold  speak  here  as  elsewhere  of  the  hypostatic 
union — ^the  human  and  divine  combined  in  one  person — ^but 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  divine.  All  is  glory  in  the 
Tabernacle.  The  sockets  of  silver  upon  which  the  boards 
rested  refer  again  to  redemption  in  Christ  as  providing  the 
basis  for  all  the  truth  typified  in  the  Tabernacle. 

The  Tabernacle  had  four  coverings.  The  outside  which 
was  visible  was  of  badger  skins  (Ex.  26:14).  These  were  ap¬ 
parently  dark  in  color,  and  not  particularly  attractive,  giving 
no  hint  of  the  glories  within.  This  signified  that  to  human 
sight  the  Christ  was  to  be  ordinary  in  appearance  at  least 
before  the  cross  and,  in  the  words  of  Isaiah,  was  to  fulfill 
the  prediction,  “He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness;  and  when 
we  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  him” 
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(Isa.  63:2  A.R.V.;  cf.  Phil.  2:7).  Underneath  the  badger  skins 
was  the  second  layer  of  covering  made  of  ram  skins  dyed 
red.  Here  was  a  covering  made  from  a  ram  which  was  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  clean  animal  {contra  badger).  The  rams  were  killed 
to  provide  the  covering,  and  everything  in  the  Tabernacle 
was  under  the  skins  cf  the  sacrificed  rams.  The  red  color 
brings  out  the  thought  of  shed  blood  specifically.  As  rams 
were  used  in  the  consecration  of  priests,  it  signifies  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  has  made  us  holy — in  a  word,  accomplished 
our  sanctification.  The  believer’s  sanctification  like  the  holi¬ 
ness  of  Christ  Himself  is  often  hid  from  the  world  by  our 
present  humiliation,  i.e.,  the  badger  skins.  The  sanctification 
of  the  believer  is  nevertheless  a  present  reality  in  the  sense 
that  all  true  believers  are  here  and  now  set  apart  as  holy  to 
God  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

The  third  layer  of  covering  was  made  of  curtains  of  goats’ 
hair  of  sufficient  dimensions  (Ex.  26:7-13)  to  cover  the  top 
and  also  the  sides  of  the  Tabernacle.  While  the  dimensions 
of  the  two  outer  coverings  are  not  given,  it  is  clear  that  the 
goats’  hair  covered  everything.  No  explanation  is  given  of 
the  use  of  this  material,  but  here  again  we  have  reference  to 
an  animal  of  sacrifice,  the  goat,  which  is  used  typically  to 
emphasize  substitution.  The  believer-priest  as  he  ministered 
in  the  Tabernacle  was  completely  covered  by  that  which  a 
substitute  provided. 

The  fourth  layer  invisible  from  the  outside  but  which 
could  be  seen  in  the  Tabernacle  from  the  inside  was  made 
of  fine  linen  with  cherubims  embroidered  in  blue,  purple,  and 
scarlet,  speaking  of  angelic  presence  and  ministry,  but  more 
specifically  of  the  glory  of  Christ  which  is  seen  by  angels. 
As  the  priest  looked  up,  he  was  in  a  figure  looking  into 
heaven  itself.  The  colors  speak  of  the  various  perfections  of 
Christ  as  indicated  in  the  description  of  the  gate  of  the 
court.  The  inner  layer  of  linen  curtains  may  have  hung  down 
also  on  the  inner  side  of  the  Tabernacle.”  Whether  the  linen 

**Johii  D.  Davis,  A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  1927),  Fourth  Revised  Edition,  s.v.  Tabernacle,  p.  754. 
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or  the  gold  boards  appeared,  everything  spoke  of  Christ  in 
the  Tabernacle. 

The  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  mentioned  before,  was  em¬ 
broidered  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  made  of  fine  linen, 
suspended  by  gold  hooks  from  five  pillars  of  gold-covered 
wood.  Like  the  inner  veil  of  similar  construction  which  sep¬ 
arated  the  holy  place  from  the  holy  of  holies,  the  doors  speak 
of  Christ  as  the  door  to  the  presence  and  fellowship  of  God. 
In  Hebrews  10:20,  it  is  revealed  that  the  veil  represents  the 
flesh  of  Christ — His  humanity  in  its  display  of  the  holiness 
of  God.  The  veil  was  rent  as  the  body  of  Christ  was  rent, 
and  the  way  is  now  open  to  every  believer  into  the  holiest 
of  all. 

In  the  holy  place  were  three  significant  items  of  furni¬ 
ture:  the  golden  lampstand,  the  table  of  showbread,  and  the 
altar  of  incense.  The  golden  lampstand  as  described  in  Exo¬ 
dus  25:31-40  was  made  of  pure  beaten  gold  with  seven  indi¬ 
vidual  lamps  burning  olive  oil.  The  exact  specifications  given 
by  God  were  followed.  In  its  material  it  spoke  of  Christ  in 
His  divine  perfections,  represented  by  pure  gold.  The  fact 
that  the  gold  was  beaten  typifies  His  sufferings  t  even  as  the 
Son  of  God.  The  number  seven  has  reference  to  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  all  the  attributes  of  Christ.  The  point  of  central  sig¬ 
nificance  in  the  lampstand,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  gave 
light  only  when  supplied  with  pure  olive  oil,  representing 
the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Tabernacle,  being  with¬ 
out  windows,  was  dependent  upon  the  light  of  the  lampstand 
to  reveal  the  glories  within  and  to  permit  the  priestly  func¬ 
tions  to  be  conducted.  In  type  this  represents  the  indispen¬ 
sable  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  making  Christ  known. 
The  light  required  the  constant  attention  of  the  priests, 
speaking  of  human  agency  in  making  known  the  revelation. 

The  table  of  showbread  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
room  opposite  the  lampstand  on  the  south.  It  is  described  in 
Exodus  25:23-30  as  a  small  table  of  two  cubits  long  and  one 
cubit  wide,  a  cubit  and  a  half  high,  made  of  wood  covered 
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with  gold.  The  table  in  itself  representing  Christ  in  His  in* 
carnate  state — ^human  and  divine  as  typified  by  wood  and 
gold — was  designed  to  present  the  work  of  Christ  for  Israel. 
On  the  table  each  week  the  twelve  pieces  of  unleavened  bread 
were  placed,  identical  in  size,  and  made  fragrant  by  frank¬ 
incense.  Each  piece  represented  a  tribe  of  Israel.  The  weekly 
renewal  spoke  of  God’s  constant  provision  for  them.  The 
bread  being  unleavened  typified  the  purity  of  Christ  to  which 
Israel  was  also  called.  The  bread  was  made  of  fine  wheat 
flour,  ground  and  sifted,  and  baked  in  fire,  signifying  the 
sufferings  of  Christ.  Frankincense  represented  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  Christ.  On  each  Sabbath,  the  priests  ate  the  show- 
bread,  anticipating  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  believer’s  food. 

The  altar  of  incense  was  placed  just  before  the  veil  be¬ 
fore  the  holy  of  holies.  Like  the  table  of  showbread  it  was 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  gold,  smaller  in  area  but  higher 
— one  cubit  scpiare  and  two  cubits  high.  On  it  the  priests 
were  to  burn  the  prescribed  incense  morning  and  evening. 
The  instructions  concerning  its  construction  and  use  are  pre¬ 
cise  (Ex.  30:1-10,  34-38).  The  incense  itself  was  composed  of 
stacte,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  frankincense,  each  of  which 
apparently  had  typical  meaning.  The  incense  was  to  be 
burned  by  taking  a  coal  off  the  brazen  altar  and  bringing  it 
to  the  altar  of  incense.  This  meant  that  the  priest  had  to 
offer  the  sacrifice  first  and  come  for  cleansing  to  the  laver, 
typifying  ttie  fact  that  true  worship  requires  cleansing  by 
blood  and  water  beforehand.  Once  a  year  the  altar  of  incense 
was  cleansed  by  blood  (Ex.  30:10). 

Without  doubt  the  holy  of  holies  was  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  Tabernacle.  In  it  were  the  ark  of  the  testimony 
in  which  were  placed  the  tables  of  the  law,  Aaron’s  rod  that 
budded,  and  the  golden  pot  of  manna  (Ex.  25:10-22;  Heb. 
9:3-5).  The  ark  itself  was  an  imposing  article  of  furniture 
protected  by  the  most  solemn  instructions  for  preservation  of 
its  holiness.  It  was  a  chest  two  cubits  and  a  half  in  length,  a 
cubit  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  in  height. 
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Made  of  wood,  it  was  overlaid  with  gold,  and  provided  with 
staves  for  carrying.  On  top  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and 
serving  as  a  lid  was  the  mercy  seat,  which  was  made  of  a 
pure  slab  of  gold  the  same  size  as  the  top  of  the  Ark.  At  the 
two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat,  cherubims  were  made  of  beaten 
gold  with  wings  stretched  over  the  mercy  seat.  It  was  in 
this  sacred  spot  that  God  promised  Israel  He  would  meet 
Moses  and  the  high  priest.  Yearly  on  the  day  of  atonement 
the  holy  of  holies  was  sanctified  by  the  sprinkled  blood  of 
the  sacrifice.  The  holy  law  of  God  contained  in  the  tables  of 
the  law  and  representing  God’s  righteousness  was  made  into 
a  mercy  seat  where  the  sinner  could  meet  God  through  the 
shed  blood.  The  priest  coming  into  the  holy  of  holies  typified 
Christ  entering  into  heaven  itself  to  become  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  The  whole  scene  in  the  holy  of  holies 
was  designed  to  represent  a  sinner  coming  into  the  presence 
of  a  righteous  God.  Israel  was  represented  by  the  priest,  even 
as  the  Christian  is  represented  by  Christ  Himself.  Through 
Christ  every  believer  has  access  into  the  holiest  of  all — ^the 
very  presence  of  God. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Tabernacle  speaks  of  Christ  in 
every  part.  In  it  is  prefigured  the  person,  sacrifice,  interces¬ 
sion,  and  provision  of  the  Savior  for  those  who  trust  Him. 
It  is  the  Gospel  in  illustration  and  undoubtedly  is  more  rich 
in  its  meaning  to  the  believer  of  this  dispensation  than  to 
the  Old  Testament  saint  who  only  dimly  understood  all  the 
typical  representation.  The  Tabernacle  remains  an  almost 
exhaustless  source  of  illustration  of  spiritual  things  relating 
to  the  Son  of  God. 

Other  typical  things.  Among  other  typical  articles  in  the 
Old  Testament,  mention  should  be  made  of  Aaron’s  rod  that 
budded,  representing  as  it  does  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
which  is  not  given  much  space  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
background  of  the  significance  of  this  article  is  found  in 
Numbers  16,  where  it  is  recorded  that  the  children  of  Israel 
rebelled  against  the  authority  and  leadership  of  Moses  and 
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Aaron.  This  was  followed  by  two  judgments,  the  first  in 
which  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt  and  the  second  consisting  in  a  plague  which  destroyed 
the  people  who  accused  Moses  and  Aaron  of  killing  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  insurrection  (Num.  16:42).  God  then  ordered  a 
test  to  show  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  chosen  of  Him 
(Num.  17).  Twelve  rods,  one  for  each  tribe,  were  laid  up  in 
the  holy  of  holies  overnight.  In  the  morning  the  rod  of 
Aaron  budded,  bloomed  and  yielded  almonds.  This  signified 
God’s  approval  of  Aaron,  and  the  rod  was  placed  in  the  ark 
of  testimony  as  a  reminder  (Heb.  9:4).  The  rod  of  Aaron 
became  by  this  background  a  significant  typo  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ.  Though  dead  and  without  life,  the  rod  had 
come  to  life  and  borne  fruit.  In  bearing  the  testimony  of  its 
new  life,  it  authorized  the  priesthood  of  Aaron.  So  Christ  in 
His  resurrection  not  only  manifested  life  but  authenticated 
His  person  and  His  work.  As  Christianity  alone  has  a  truly 
resurrected  Savior,  so  alone  among  the  twelve  rods  the  rod 
of  Aaron  was  resurrected. 

The  brazen  serpent  of  Numbers  21:5-9  bears  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Christ  Himself  that  it  is  an  important  type  (John 
3:14-16).  As  a  result  of  rebellion  of  Israel  against  God  and 
Moses,  a  plague  of  fiery  serpents  was  sent  among  them 
which  resulted  in  many  dying.  Upon  confession  of  their  sin, 
God  provided  for  Israel  a  way  of  salvation  from  death.  Moses 
was  instructed  to  make  a  serpent  of  brass,  set  upon  a  pole,  to 
which  if  the  people  bitten  by  the  serpents  would  look  they 
would  be  healed.  Christ  uses  this  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
His  own  death  on  the  cross,  revealing  that  just  as  the  serpent 
lifted  up  brought  life  to  Israel,  so  Christ  lifted  up  would 
bring  life  to  everyone  who  believed  in  Him. 

The  smitten  rock  of  Exodus  17:5-7  constitutes  the  next 
type  which  will  be  discussed.  As  in  many  other  instances  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  rock  is  tsrpical  of  Christ.  Express  con¬ 
firmation  of  this  type  is  given  in  1  Corinthians  10 :4.  Because 
of  the  need  for  water  for  Israel,  Moses  was  commanded  to 
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smite  the  rock  in  Horeb.  God  promised  that  water  would 
come  out  to  satisfy  their  thirst.  Moses  obeyed  and  the  water 
gushed  forth.  It  represents  the  fact  that  Christ  smitten  and 
crucified  provided  the  water  of  salvation  which  completely 
satisfies.  As  in  the  case  of  Israel,  so  the  believer  in  Christ 
after  the  cross  receives  this  gift  of  God  though  unworthy 
and  the  supply  is  given  freely  and  abundantly  to  all  who  will 
partake.  The  water  itself  speaks  of  the  fullness  of  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  made  possible  by  the  death  of 
Christ.  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  when  Moses  struck  the 
rock  twice  in  Numbers  20:11  instead  of  speaking  to  it,  a 
later  incident  than  that  in  Exodus,  he  is  severely  punished  by 
God  for  disobedience  and  unbelief.  The  rock  once  smitten 
need  not  be  smitten  again.  The  death  of  Christ  need  not  be 
repeated  for  abundant  life-giving  water. 

Noah’s  ark  has  represented  to  the  people  of  God  of  all 
ages  the  work  of  God  in  delivering  His  own  from  judgment. 
That  the  ark  of  Noah  has  typical  significance  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
in  various  connections  (Mt.  24 :37-38 ;  Lk.  17 :26-27 ;  Heb.  11 :7 ; 
1  Pet.  3:20;  2  Pet.  2:5).  Its  historic  setting  in  the  deliverance 
of  Noah  and  his  family  from  the  flood  which  engulfed  the 
world  is  fraught  with  much  meaning.  In  general,  the  ark 
represents  the  deliverance  of  the  people  of  God  from  the 
judgment  which  overtakes  the  world — an  illustration  of  the 
truth  stated  by  Peter,  “The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the 
godly  out  of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the 
day  of  judgment  to  be  punished”  (2  Pet.  2:9).  The  ark  was 
constructed  by  divine  commandment  and  is  a  product  of 
divine,  not  human,  wisdom.  Like  the  cross  of  Christ,  the  ark 
was  foolishness  to  Noah’s  generation.  The  ark  had  only  one 
door  and  those  passing  through  it  were  made  safe,  just  as 
those  who  come  through  Christ  the  door  enter  into  salvation 
and  safety.  The  ark  was  constructed  with  only  one  window 
and  that  apparently  in  the  top  or  roof  of  the  ark.  Those  in 
the  ark  could  only  look  up,  speaking  spiritually  of  faith  and 
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dependence  upon  God.  The  ark  also  represented  the  fact  that 
safety  is  for  those  who  enter  into  it.  There  was  perfect  safety 
inside,  but  no  amount  of  human  effort  could  have  saved  one 
outside  the  ark.  Of  interest  also  is  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
word  for  pitch  "idd  (Gen.  6:14)  is  translated  atonement  else¬ 
where  in  the  Old  Testament  and  100  times  appears  with  this 
or  similar  meaning — merciful,  forgive,  reconciliation,  purged, 
cleansed,  etc.  As  Noah  and  his  family  were  covered  by  the 
ark  from  the  judgment  of  God,  so  the  sinner  is  protected 
from  judgment  for  sin  if  he  avail  himself  of  the  atonement 
provided. 

In  the  New  Testament  application  is  made  of  the  historic 
use  of  the  ark  with  various  spiritual  meanings.  The  suddenness 
of  coming  judgment  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  rain 
came  the  very  day  Noah  entered  into  the  ark  (Mt.  24:38;  Lk. 
17:27).  The  ark  was  a  monument  also  of  the  faith  of  Noah — 
“By  faith  Noah,  being  warned  of  God  of  things  not  seen  as 
yet,  moved  with  fear,  prepared  an  ark  to  the  saving  of  his 
house;  by  which  he  condemned  the  world,  and  became  heir 
of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith”  (Heb.  11:7).  The 
relatively  few  who  are  saved  is  referred  to  in  1  Peter  3:20, 
in  spite  of  the  longsuffering  of  God  in  waiting:  “Which  some¬ 
time  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  longsuffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing, 
wherein  few,  that  is,  eight  souls  were  saved  by  water.”  The 
salvation  provided  in  this  instance — salvation  by  water — is 
not  a  proof  of  baptismal  regeneration,  as  the  water  never 
touched  Noah  or  his  family.  Rather  it  is  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  very  judgment  which  condemned  and  destroyed 
the  world  was  an  act  by  which  Noah  was  separated  from  the 
sins  of  his  generation.  As  it  prefigures  the  death  of  Christ, 
it  speaks  of  the  fact  that  not  only  are  believers  redeemed 
from  the  guilt  of  sin  but  also  separated  from  the  present 
power  of  sin. 

Both  from  the  Old  Testament  historic  setting  and  the 
New  Testament  use  of  the  incident,  it  is  clear  that  in  Noah’s 
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ark  and  its  use  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  principles  of 
God’s  dealing  with  the  world  and  with  the  believer.  The  de¬ 
liverance  of  Noah  will  have  a  large-scale  repetition  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  church  before  the  time  of  tribulation  which 
will  overtake  the  world  and  also  the  preservation  of  some 
who  believe  in  that  tribulation  time.  Exceedingly  precious  to 
the  believer  in  times  of  apostasy  and  approaching  judgment 
is  the  promise  of  God  that  He  will  deliver. 

The  held  of  typical  things  in  the  Old  Testament  is,  of 
course,  almost  exhaustless.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  include 
them  all,  but  the  principal  types  as  presented  will  serve  at 
least  to  illustrate  this  rich  area  of  revelation  which  has  been 
so  greatly  neglected  in  traditional  theological  treatment  of 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  The  study  is  its  own  apolo¬ 
getic  for  giving  attention  to  this  important  subject. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  he  continued  in  the  January-March  Number ,  1949) 
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THE  TEMPLE  VISION  OF  EZEKIEL 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  final  nine  chapters  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  while 
forming  a  grand  climax  to  the  prophet’s  message,  present 
problems  and  difficulties  which  place  them  among  the  most 
perplexing  portions  of  the  entire  prophetic  word.  The  most 
prominent  feature  of  this  much-disputed  passage  is  the  tem¬ 
ple  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  vision.  For  this  reason  it  is  some¬ 
times  called  “The  Temple  Vision.”  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  temple?  Where  is  it  to  be  placed?  How  is  it  to  be  inter¬ 
preted?  These  and  similar  questions  have  disturbed  Bible 
students  and  occupied  their  researches  ever  since  Ezekiel 
published  his  vision. 

There  are  fewer  subjects  concerning  which  greater  con¬ 
trariety  of  opinion  prevails.  Much  of  the  literature  on  the 
subject  is  a  veritable  labyrinth  of  confusion.  The  reader  is 
left  in  a  maze,  either  groping  for  a  mere  ethereal  and  imag¬ 
inary  temple  that  was  never  supposed  to  have  any  substan¬ 
tial  existence  at  all,  or  else  being  presented  with  an  actual 
sanctuary  set  in  an  environment  which  clashes  at  every  turn 
with  the  plans  and  specifications  outlined  by  the  prophet. 

One  thing  seems  clear.  The  premillennial  plan  of  pro¬ 
phetic  interpretation  alone  can  supply  the  key  to  open  an 
otherwise  fast-closed  door.  What  is  depreciatingly  referred 
to  by  some  as  “literalistic  chiliasm”  alone  can  offer  the  cue 
to  resolve  an  otherwise  unsolvable  puzzle.  To  assert  this, 
however,  must  not  be  construed  as  tantamount  to  saying 
that  the  premillennial  plan  does  not  have  its  difficulties  and 
problems.  It  does.  But  to  insist  that  these  difficulties  and 
problems  are  fewer  in  number  and  of  a  far  less  serious 
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character,  ought  to  be  frankly  allowed  by  anyone  facing  the 
facts  without  bias  or  prejudice.  To  reject  the  premillennial 
plan  because  of  a  few  perplexities  and  to  embrace  a  non- 
premillennial  explanation  which  entails  many  more,  and  of  a 
more  serious  nature,  is  to  “jump  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire,”  as  the  saying  goes.  This,  though,  is  apparently 
what  the  great  majority  of  commentators  on  this  portion 
choose  to  do.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  examine  various 
I.  INADEQUATE  VIEWS 

1.  The  Prophecy  of  EzekieVs  Temple  Was  Merely  to  Pre¬ 
serve  the  Memory  of  Solomon*s  Temple  So  That  It  Could  Be 
Restored  As  Nearly  As  Possible. 

This  is  the  historical-literal  interpretation.  The  prophet's 
account  is  merely  a  prosaic  delineation  of  what  he  had  him¬ 
self  seen  at  Jerusalem  in  the  Solomonic  Temple,  so  as  to 
preserve  for  the  returning  remnant  some  semblance  of  that 
house.  Such  is  the  conception  which  Villalpandus  tries  vainly 
to  prove  by  a  huge  apparatus  of  learning.  He  is  followed  by 
Grotius,  Calmet,  Seeker,  and  in  part  by  the  elder  Lowth, 
Adam  Clarke,  Bottcher,  Thenius,  and  others.  A  very  super¬ 
ficial  examination,  however,  will  demonstrate  that  such  an 
assignment  of  position  to  Ezekiel's  temple  involves  flat  con¬ 
tradictions,  and  completely  fails  satisfactorily  to  account  for 
the  notable  differences  between  the  Solomonic  Temple  and 
the  Restored  Temple,  in  relationship  to  Ezekiel's.  It  is  man¬ 
ifestly  a  strained  and  twisted  view,  the  result  of  adopting 
an  unworkable  eschatological  hypothesis.  Its  unsatisfactory 
nature  gave  rise  to  another,  to  wit, 

2.  The  Prophecy  of  EzekieVs  Temple  Portrayed  What 
Should  Have  Been  Put  into  Effect  upon  the  Return  from  the 
Babylonian  Captivity. 

This  is  called  the  historical-ideal  method  of  exegesis.  The 
pattern  exhibited  to  the  prophet  presented  for  the  first  time 
that  which  should  have  been  after  the  return  from  the  Cap¬ 
tivity.  The  neglect  and  remissness  of  the  returned  remnant 
are  to  blame  for  its  failure  to  be  executed.  God  gave  them 
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the  ideal.  They  fell  short  of  it.  This  is  the  explanation  offered 
by  Eichhorn,  Dathe,  and  Herder.  It,  of  course,  escapes  many 
difficulties  involved,  but  it  is  really  a  weak  makeshift  to 
avoid  facing  the  problems  presented.  No  such  fulfilment 
could  have  possibly  taken  place  at  the  restoration  from 
Babylon,  because  the  whole  twelve  tribes  were  not  restored 
then  to  occupy  the  land  as  tribes.  The  temple  could  not  have 
been  built  unless  certain  topographical  changes  were  first 
divinely  brought  about,  and  unless  the  land  of  Palestine  had 
been  glorified.  No  Shekinah  glory  filled  the  second  temple. 
No  river  such  as  Ezekiel’s  was  realized.  The  seer’s  vision 
includes  these  and  other  features  manifestly  impossible  of 
accomplishment  at  that  time,  even  if  the  remnant  had  so 
understood  the  vision  and  made  an  aggressive  attempt  to 
carry  it  out  as  outlined. 

There  are  others  who  hold  substantially  the  same  posi¬ 
tion,  but  modify  it  somewhat  so  as  to  lay  great  stress  on  the 
idealistic  purpose  of  the  vision.  It  is  claimed  that  there  were 
features  in  the  description  which  were  never  intended  to 
receive  a  literal  accomplishment,  yet  it  is  maintained  that 
the  prophet  did  not  the  less  aim  at  a  perfect  design  of  what 
was  desirable  and  proper  for  the  people  to  set  as  a  goal. 
The  conception  is  expressed  well  in  the  words  of  T.  White- 
law:  “The  temple  is,  in  truth,  an  ideal  construction  never 
intended  to  be  literally  realized  by  returned  exiles  or  any 
other  body  of  people.  Visionary  in  origin,  the  ideas  embodied, 
and  not  the  actual  construction,  are  the  main  things  to  the 
prophet’s  mind.”* 

The  modification  of  the  view  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  strictly  prophetic  character  of  the  vision. 
It  reduces  its  announcements  to  a  vague  and  well-meaning 
anticipation  of  some  future  good.  It  docs  little  credit  to  in¬ 
spiration  and  attaches  slight  importance  to  the  prophet’s 
message.  It  is  to  be  rejected  by  those  who  reverently  handle 
Scripture  as  the  infallible  Word  of  God. 


*T.  Whitelaw,  The  International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,  p.  2935. 
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3.  The  Prophecy  of  EzekieVs  Temple  Sets  Forth  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  in  Its  Final  Perfect  Form, 

This  is  the  opinion  advanced  by  Carl  Friedrich  Keil.  He 
would  connect  the  whole  scene  with  the  eternal  state  of  bliss 
as  pictured  in  Revelation,  chapters  21  and  22.  That  this  is 
unwarrantable,  and  even  impossible,  is  attested  by  the  ob¬ 
vious  contrasts  between  the  two  pictures.  Ezekiel’s  temple  is 
a  literal  structure,  whereas  in  the  New  Jerusalem  there  is 
no  temple  at  all  (Rev.  21:22).  Ezekiel’s  river  flows  from  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  eastward  (47:1).  John’s  proceeds 
not  out  of  a  temple  at  all,  but  out  of  the  “throne  of  God  and 
of  the  Lamb”  (Rev.  22:1).  In  Ezekiel’s  vision  there  is  the 
presence  of  sin  (45:20).  In  the  eternal  state  there  is  “no 
more  curse”  (Rev.  22:3).  In  Ezekiel  the  temple  and  the  city 
are  distinctly  separated  (48:8,  15).  In  the  Revelation  there 
is  no  temple  at  all.  Keil  cannot  shield  his  view  from  these 
obvious  discrepancies  by  the  weak  makeshift  of  saying  that 
Ezekiel’s  picture  “could  not  rise  to  such  an  eminence  of 
vision”  as  John’s.* 

If  things  that  are  obviously  in  contrast  and  saliently  dif¬ 
fer  are  arbitrarily  made  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same  thing, 
how  can  the  true  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God  ever  be 
ascertained?  The  Word  must  be  construed  as  saying  what 
it  means,  and  meaning  what  it  says.  It  is  evident  that  Keil 
in  rejecting  the  literal  premillennial  interpretation  of  this 
portion,  as  well  as  the  very  weak  traditional  non-premillen- 
nial  views,  is  hard  pressed  to  offer  an  adequate  explanation 
that  bears  any  semblance  of  adherance  to  Scriptural  facts 
and  statements. 

4.  The  Prophecy  of  EzekieVs  Temple  Symbolically  De¬ 
scribes  the  Christian  Church  in  Its  Earthly  Glory  and  Bless¬ 
ing. 

Aptly  this  is  called  the  (Thristian-spiritual  interpretation. 
It  is  the  weakest  of  all,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  most 
popular  of  all.  It  is  but  an  added  proof  of  the  havoc  wrought 

*Carl  Friedrich  Keil,  The  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Vol.  II,  p.  418. 
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by  the  indiscriminate  allegorizing  and  spiritualizing  of  Old 
Testament  prophecies.  It  tries  to  mix  the  unmixable.  It  com¬ 
mits  the  serious  blunder  of  not  making  a  difference  between 
things  that  differ.  It  gives  no  actual  exposition  of  the  text. 
It  abounds  with  fanciful  applications.  It  leaves  the  greater 
part  of  the  vision  an  unanswerable  puzzle.  One  word  pre¬ 
eminently  characterizes  it — vagueness.  This  appears  in  the 
statements  of  its  definition  by  Fairbairn:  “The  whole  repre¬ 
sentation  was  not  intended  to  find  either  in  Jewish  or  Chris¬ 
tian  times  an  express  and  formal  realization,  but  was  a 
grand,  complicated  symbol  of  the  good  God  had  in  reserve  for 
his  church  especially  under  the  coming  dispensation  of  the 
gospel.”* 

Thus,  according  to  this  hazy  position,  Ezekiel’s  temple 
becomes  merely  an  evanescent,  unsubstantial  picture  that 
evaporates  into  thin  air.  Without  any  actual  proposed  exist¬ 
ence,  it  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  imagination. 

When  it  is  realized  that  this  method  of  interpreting  the 
vision  has  been  the  prevailing  one  from  the  time  of  the 
Fathers  downward,  and  that  the  greater  part  held  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other,  especially  the  great  Reformers, 
Luther  and  Calvin,  and  their  successors,  Cappellus,  Cocceius, 
Pfeiffer,  and  the  majority  of  modern  divines,  is  it  to  be 
thought  strange  that  prophetic  interpretation  in  general  has 
remained  through  the  centuries  “a  grand  complicated  sym¬ 
bol”?  The  greatest  scholarship  but  wastes  its  talents  and  dis¬ 
sipates  its  energies  in  trying  to  solve  a  puzzle  if  the  secret 
to  its  solution  is  rejected,  or  in  trying  to  open  a  door  if  the 
right  key  is  passed  by.  The  fact  that  some  writers  combine 
the  Christian-spiritual  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  non- 
nremillennial  views  does  not  decrease  the  resulting  confusion, 
ir.  THE  RESTTT.T  OP  INADEQUATE  VIEWS 

It  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  no  fitting  place  is  ac¬ 
corded  Ezekiel’s  temple  by  any  of  the  non-premillennial  theo¬ 
ries  of  interpretation,  or  by  any  combination  of  them.  Such 


•Patrick  Fairbairn,  Erfktel  and  thr  Book  of  flis  Prophecies,  pp.  431-502. 
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systems  are  simply  at  a  loss  over  what  to  do  with  the  proph- 
et^s  sanctuary.  To  give  it  a  past  literal  fulfilment  is  to  come 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  well-attested  facts  of  history 
regarding  the  Solomonic,  the  Restoration,  or  the  Herodian 
temples.  To  give  it  a  historical-idealistic  realization  is  to 
resort  to  the  poor  makeshift  of  insisting  that  God  required 
the  small  band  of  less  than  50,000  from  Babylon  to  do  what 
for  manifest  and  obvious  reasons  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  them  to  do.  To  assign  it  a  purely  idealistic  turn,  as  if  it 
were  never  supposed  to  be  actually  realized,  is  to  allow  scant 
importance  to  the  prophet^s  message,  and  do  little  credit  to 
inspiration.  To  connect  it  with  the  eternal  state,  as  Keil  does, 
is  to  clash  with  plainly  revealed  Scriptural  facts.  To  spiritual¬ 
ize  it  and  try  to  make  it  fit  the  Christian  Church  is  not  only 
to  deny  it  all  actual  existence,  but  to  plunge  the  whole  subject 
into  fancifulness  and  vagueness  according  to  the  mere  cap¬ 
rice  of  the  interpreter. 

Only  one  conclusion  is  possible.  Non-premillennial  views 
just  do  not  supply  any  appropriate  place  for  Ezekiel’s  temple. 
This  great  section  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  must  remain 
wrapped  in  darkness  and  confusion,  unless  some  plan  of 
prophetic  interpretation  is  provided  to  give  a  fitting  and 
suitable  future  fulfilment  to  all  that  is  written  in  this  vision. 
To  this  problem  attention  must  now  be  turned. 

That  there  is  a  prophetic  plan  of  interpretation,  which 
alone  gives  fitting  and  appropriate  place  for  Ezekiel’s  temple, 
and  that  this  is  the  premillennial  position  shall  now  be  the 
subject  of  Scriptural  proof. 

III.  THE  ADEQUATE  VIEW 

This  maintains  that  all  that  is  written  by  the  prophet 
concerning  the  temple  relates  exclusively  to  the  future,  and 
that  all  will  be  fulfilled  precisely  as  written.  Stated  more 
specifically,  it  is  that  EzekieVs  temple  is  a  liternl  future 
sanctuary  to  he  constructed  in  Palestine  as  outlined^  during 
the  Millennium. 

The  words  of  the  prophet  are  taken  in  their  natural 
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grammatical  and  literal  sense.  Nothing  is  spiritualized  or 
idealized  that  is  not  so  indicated  by  the  Sacred  Text.  The 
scene  is  not  made  to  refer  to  the  Church,  which,  as  a  mystery 
hid  in  God,  was  veiled  from  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
(Eph.  3:1-10).  The  simple  unvarnished  meaning  of  the  de¬ 
tails  given  are  taken  as  saying  what  they  mean,  and  mean¬ 
ing  what  they  say. 

But  are  there  not  difficulties  with  this  position?  The  an¬ 
swer  is.  Of  course  there  are.  However,  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  they  are  far  less  in  number,  and  far  less  serious  in 
nature  than  those  presented  by  any  of  the  other  views.  It 
may  be  added  that  they  are  by  no  means  unanswerable,  or 
so  insuperable  as  to  warrant  the  abandonment  of  the  whole 
premillennial  system,  as  some  would  imagine.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  view  opens  up  an  otherwise  closely  shut  subject, 
and  floods  with  light  what  is  otherwise  very  dark.  More  than 
that,  in  the  light  of  essential  dispensational  distinctions  the 
difficulties  largely  disappear  when  God’s  purpose  for  Israel, 
on  the  one  hand,  is  comprehended,  in  distinction  to  His  plan 
for  the  Church,  on  the  other  hand. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  why  so  many  reject  the  literal- 
futuristic  view  in  spite  of  its  manifest  superiority  over  any 
other,  and  its  undeniable  excellencies,  is  because  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  problems  it  presents  are  accounted  insurmountable, 
and  hence  fatal  to  its  tenability.  If  there  were  not  warrant 
from  the  internal  evidence  of  Scripture  itself  for  dispensa¬ 
tional  distinctions,  this  rejection  would  be  legitimate,  and 
the  difficulties  unresolvable.  But  in  the  light  of  such  indis¬ 
pensable  and  thoroughly  warranted  time-distinctions,  actually 
demanded  by  the  Scriptures  themselves,  the  difficulties  lose 
their  force,  and  the  rejection  of  the  view  is  accordingly  un¬ 
sustained  and  inexcusable. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  turn  to 

1.  The  Time  of  the  Construction  of  Ezekiel* s  Temple. 

The  construction  of  the  edifice  cannot  take  place  until 
after  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  who  in  His  glorious  advent 
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will  effect  necessary  physical  changes  in  Palestine.  The  whole 
central  portion  of  the  land  will  be  converted  into  a  “very 
great  valley”  or  “plain”  from  Geba,  about  six  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Jerusalem,  to  Rimmon  (En-rimmon),  identified  with 
Umm  er  Ramamin,  some  thirty  miles  south  of  Jerusalem 
(Zech.  14:4,  10).  The  holy  oblation,  or  land  devoted  to 
Jehovah,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  located  the  sanctuary  (Ez. 
48:8,  10),  may  comprise  this  very  portion.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  EzekieFs  temple  cannot  be  built  until  after  the 
glorious  second  adv^ent  of  Christ.  It  is  His  feet  standing  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives  which  will  bring  about  the  radical  change 
in  the  topography  of  the  land  essential  to  the  exalted  location 
and  unique  construction  of  the  millennial  seat  of  worship. 

The  millennial  temple  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  vision  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  tribulation  temple.  There  will  be 
a  temple  during  the  time  of  DanieFs  seventieth  week  (Matt. 
24:15,  2  Thess.  2:4,  Rev.  11:1,  2,  Dan.  9:27).  It  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  built  shortly  after  the  out-taking  of  the  Church. 
Whenever  it  is  built,  it  will  be  in  existence  by  the  time  of 
the  middle  of  the  week.  It  may  be  that  some  existing  struc¬ 
ture,  such  as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  might  be  converted  into 
a  temple  for  the  restoration  of  Judaism  (Hos.  3:4,  5).  This 
worship  will  not  be  in  the  divine  favor,  and  will  end  in  the 
abomination  of  desolation  (Matt.  24:15).  The  temple  will 
certainly  be  destroyed  by  the  violent  earthquakes  and  cata¬ 
clysmic  judgments  of  the  great  tribulation.  It  will  give  way 
to  EzekieFs  magnificent  edifice  to  be  erected  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Messianic-Davidic  Kingdom  according  to 
the  detailed  specifications  given  God’s  prophet  over  2500 
years  ago.  The  whole  religious,  social  and  governmental  life 
of  the  kingdom  age  will  radiate  from  the  temple  as  the  grand 
focal-point. 

2.  The  Location  of  EzekieVs  Temple. 

In  a  general  way  the  sanctuary  may  be  said  to  be  located 
in  the  heart  of  Palestine,  which  will  be  the  religious  and 
governmental  centre  of  the  millennial  earth. 
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(1)  In  relation  to  the  restored  tivelve  tribes,  it  will  have 
seven  tribes  to  the  north  of  it — Dan,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Manas- 
seh,  Ephraim,  Reuben  and  Judah  (Ez.  48:1-7),  and  five  tribes 
to  the  south  of  it — Benjamin,  Simeon,  Issachar,  Zebulun  and 
Gad  (Ez.  48:23-29).  Ezekiel,  chapter  48  gives  in  careful 
order  from  north  to  south  the  relation  of  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  land  with  special  regard  to  the  temple  and  the 
holy  oblation. 

The  extreme  northern  border  of  Dan  extends  from  the 
entrance  of  Hamath,  some  160  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  to 
the  uttermost  southern  border  of  Gad,  some  eighty  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem  (Ez.  48:1,  28).  Each  of  the  seven  tribes 
to  the  north  of  the  temple  is  given  a  parallel  portion  of  equal 
width,  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  as  a  western  boundary, 
and  the  Jordan  River,  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  a  line  skirt¬ 
ing  just  east  of  ancient  Damascus  northward  to  Hamath  as 
an  eastern  boundary  (47:15-18).  Each  of  the  five  tribes  to 
the  south  is  given  a  parallel  strip  of  the  same  width  with  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  River  of  Egypt  as  a  western 
frontier,  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Arabah  as  an  eastern 
boundary  (47:18,  19). 

(2)  In  relation  to  the  holy  oblation,  the  location  of  the 
temple  is  unique.  It  is  “in  the  midst  of"  this  holy  oblation,  as 
the  portion  of  the  land  especially  dedicated  to  Jehovah  is 
called  (45:1,  48:8,  10,  21).  The  nonn  (heave-offering),  as  it 
is  also  called,  is  of  primary  importance  because  it  thus  con¬ 
tains  the  sanctuary  enclosure.  It  is  a  tract  of  land  forming  a 
large  square  25,000  reeds  long  and  25,000  reeds  wide.  It  is 
divided  into  three  principal  parts:  a  portion  for  the  priests, 
25,000  reeds  by  10,000  reeds  (45:4,  48:10-12),  a  portion  for 
the  Levites  25,000  reeds  by  10,000  reeds  (45:5,  48:13,  14), 
and  a  profane  place  for  the  city  25,000  reeds  by  5,000  reeds 
(45:6,  48:15-19). 

The  so-called  “prince’s  portion"  is  pictured  as  being  on 
the  east  and  west  of  this  great  square,  stretching  to  the  east 
and  the  west  boundaries  of  the  land  (45:7,  48:21). 
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The  important  question  is  whether  the  figures  given  in 
chapter  46:1-8  and  chapter  48  are  to  be  construed  as  cubits 
or  reeds.  Neither  in  the  text  of  45:1-8  nor  in  chapter  48  is 
this  stated,  except  with  one  instance  in  verse  2  of  chapter  46, 
where  the  cubit  is  named.  That  the  reed  is  meant  in  the  other 
unnamed  measurements,  and  not  the  cubit,  is  concluded  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  reasons : 

(a)  The  cubit  being  mentioned  in  the  one  instance  would 
at  least  imply  that  the  other  measurements  are  of  different 
denomination. 

(b)  The  space  of  500  reeds  by  500  reeds  measured  for 
the  sanctuary  plot  in  42:15-20  seems  identical  with  the 
measurements  of  the  external  bounds  of  the  temple  given 
in  42 :2,  and  hence  the  denomination  is  to  be  construed  as  the 
reed.  The  50  cubits  surrounding  the  sanctuary  plot  is  to 
separate  between  the  holy  and  the  profane  and  to  prevent 
the  priests*  houses  being  built  against  the  temple  wall,  thus 
defiling  the  holy  sanctuary  precincts. 

(c)  That  the  unit  of  measurement  must  be  the  reed  is  the 
only  reasonable  conclusion  for  the  size  of  the  millennial  city 
of  Jerusalem  (48:16,  17).  Its  space  is  specified  as  5,000  by 
5,000,  including  the  suburbs.  If  these  are  cubits  the  city 
would  be  a  small  insignificant  place,  a  mere  village  1.136 
miles  square.  Adopting  the  reed,  which  is  six  cubits  (40:6, 
43:13),  the  city  becomes  appropriate  in  dimensions  to  mil¬ 
lennial  glory,  being  6.81  miles  square,  covering  at  least  47 
square  miles. 

(d)  That  the  measurement  must  be  the  reed  appears  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  fact  that  Levi,  one  of  the  tribes,  has  his  com¬ 
plete  inheritance  as  part  of  the  heave-offering  (10,000  by 
26,000).  If  the  cubit  were  meant,  he  would  have  a  mere  16 
square  miles,  while  the  other  tribes  would  have  from  800  to 
1,000  square  miles. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  reed  is  intended  in  these 
specifications  for  the  holy  oblation.  But  how  long  is  a  reed? 
This  is  given  as  being  ‘*six’*  cubits,  “of  a  cubit  and  a  hand- 
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breadth  each”  (40:6).  “The  cubit  is  a  cubit  and  a  hand- 
breadth”  (43:13).  So  the  real  problem  is,  How  long  is  the 
cubit  specified  by  Ezekiel? 

Archeological  research*  has  established  the  fact  that  three 
cubits  were  employed  in  ancient  Babylonia.  Each  was  con¬ 
fined  to  its  own  department  of  work.  The  smallest  of  10.8 
inches  or  three  palms  (handbreadths)  was  used  in  gold  work. 
The  second  of  four  palms  or  14.4  inches  was  applied  to  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  third  of  five  handbreadths  or  18  inches  was 
utilized  in  land  spaces.  The  shortest  cubit  of  three  hand¬ 
breadths,  or  palms  (a  palm  is  3.6  inches),  equalling  10.8 
inches  is  the  basic  fundamental  unit.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Ezekiel  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  this  system  of 
measurement,  either  from  his  acquaintance  with  it  in  Pal¬ 
estine  or  from  his  long  residence  in  Babylonia.  As  the 
prophet  is  very  specific  in  stating  that  the  unit  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  his  vision  is  a  “cubit  and  a  handbreadth”  (40:5, 
43:13),  he,  no  doubt,  means  the  smallest  cubit  of  three  hand¬ 
breadths  as  the  basic  measure,  plus  one  handbreadth,  or 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  middle  cubit  of  14.4  inches.  Upon 
this  calculation  the  reed  would  be  7.2  feet.  The  holy  oblation 
would  be  a  spacious  square,  thirty-four  miles  each  way,  con¬ 
taining  about  1160  square  miles.  This  area  would  be  the 
centre  of  all  the  interests  of  the  divine  government  and  wor¬ 
ship  as  set  up  in  the  millennial  earth. 

The  temple  itself  would  be  located  in  the  middle  of  this 
square  (and  not  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem),  upon  a  very  high 
mountain,  which  will  be  miraculously  made  ready  for  that 
purpose  when  the  temple  is  to  be  erected.  This  shall  be  “the 
mountain  of  Jehovah’s  house,”  established  upon  the  “top  of 
the  mountain”  and  “exalted  above  the  hills,”  into  which  all 
nations  shall  flow  (Is.  2:4,  Mic.  4:1-4,  Ez.  37:26).  Ezekiel 
gives  the  picture  in  chapter  37,  verse  27 :  “My  tabernacle  also 
shall  be  with  [“over”  or  “above”]  them. .  .”  The  prophet  sees 

*W.  Shaw  Caldecott,  The  Tabernacle,  Its  History  and  Structure,  2nd  ed., 
quoted  by  F.  W.  Grant,  Numerical  Bible,  “Ezekiel,”  pp.  320-21. 
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the  magnificent  structure  on  a  grand  elevation  commanding 
a  superb  view  of  all  the  surrounding  country. 

Upon  this  basis  of  calculation  the  holy  oblation  falls  with¬ 
in  the  prescribed  boundaries  of  the  land,  with  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Jordan  River  on  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
on  the  west.  It  also  makes  allowance  on  both  the  east  and 
west  sides  of  the  oblation  for  the  possession  of  the  prince. 
This  is  the  view  of  F.  W.  Grant*  who  says:  “To  adopt  the 
middle  cubit  solves  this  difficulty  [of  boundaries],  and  en¬ 
ables  us  to  keep  within  the  requirements  of  the  text.” 

If  Ezekiel  refers  to  the  Egyptian  royal  cubit  of  20.63 
inches,  the  holy  oblation  would  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  land.  If  he  meant  the  short  Egyptian  cubit  of  17.68 
inches,  the  heave-offering  falls  just  within  the  bounds  of  the 
land,  but  leaves  no  portion  for  the  prince. 

Clarence  Larkin  uses  the  larger  cubit  of  approximately  18 
inches  and  a  handbreadth,  thereby  arriving  at  a  reed  of  10.6 
feet,  and  a  holy  oblation  of  some  fifty  miles  square.  He  lo¬ 
cates  the  sanctuary,  and  hence  the  centre  of  the  oblation,  on 
the  site  of  ancient  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  was  set  up 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  18:1)  and  where  it  remained  to  the  death 
of  Eli.  This  arrangement  would  place  the  millennial  city  of 
Jerusalem  on  the  south  side  of  the  oblation,  in  approximately 
its  present  location,  with  the  temple  some  18  or  20  miles  to 
the  north  of  it.  This  view  would  provide  a  highway  running 
north  of  the  city  and  connecting  it  with  the  sanctuary  (Is. 
36:8).  This  view  shoves  the  whole  sacred  offering  much  far¬ 
ther  to  the  north,  so  that  the  southern  extremity  of  it  skirts 
the  northern  extremities  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  main  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it  ignores  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  land  as  given  by  Ezekiel  in  chapter 
47 :18.  The  holy  oblation  would  extend  beyond  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  To  answer  this  difficulty  the  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  boundaries,  as  promised  to  Abraham,  from  the  River  of 


*F.  W.  Grant,  of.  at.,  pp.  318-22. 
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Egypt  to  the  River  Euphrates  (Gen.  15 :18)  are  adopted.  The 
inheritance,  moreover,  of  each  tribe  and  the  prince’s  portion 
are  likewise  extended  to  Mesopotamia.®  This  interpretation 
would  indeed  give  a  much  larger  area,  extending  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  Palestine  proper.  If  Jehovah  meant  by  “Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed”  the  descendants  of  Jacob  through  Isaac  (“In 
Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called,”  Rom.  9:7),  then  there  might 
be  some  grounds  for  such  extension  of  the  bounds. 

Commentators  usually  locate  the  offering  immediately 
north  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  customarily  use  the  larger  cubit, 
permitting  it  to  extend  beyond  the  Jordan  River.  F.  W.  Grant 
prefers  not  only  the  use  of  the  smaller  cubit,  but  also  the 
location  of  the  offering  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  is  done  on  the  basis  of  Zechariah’s  prophecy 
(14:10),  which  pictures  the  land  to  be  a  great  plain  from 
Geba,  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  to  Rimmon  thirty  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem.  The  offering  as  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  smaller  cubit  remarkably  fits  these  boundaries.  An 
additional  indication  that  the  heave-offering  seems  to  be 
located  here  is  the  easterly  direction  of  the  stream  which 
flows  from  under  the  threshold  of  the  millennial  temple  (47 : 
1,  2,  8).  This  flows  eastward  into  the  Arabah  and  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  F.  W.  Grant  maintains  that  in  the  location  usually 
assigned  the  offering,  and  hence  the  temple,  this  stream  flow¬ 
ing  east  “would  enter  the  river  Jordan,  not  the  Sea.”  This 
question  opens  up  a  further  problem  of  the  location  of  the 
temple,  viz., 

(3)  In  relation  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Zechariah  de¬ 
scribes  “living  waters”  (14:8),  which  are  certainly  to  be 
connected  with  the  temple  stream  (Ez.  47:1-12),  issuing  “out 
from  Jerusalem,”  half  of  them  toward  the  Mediterranean  and 
half  of  them  toward  the  Dead  Sea.  Clarence  Larkin’  at¬ 
tempts  to  meet  this  detail  by  locating  the  city  on  the  south 
side  of  the  oblation,  so  that  the  temple  stream  flowing  east- 


'Clarence  Larkin,  Dispensational  Truth,  chart,  pp.  93-94. 
Clarence  Larkin,  loc.  cit. 
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ward  turns  southward  to  the  city,  in  the  midst  of  which  it 
divides  into  two  streams,  one  flowing  into  the  “western  sea” 
(Mediterranean)  and  the  other  flowing  into  the  “eastern 
sea”  (the  Dead  Sea). 

F.  W.  Grant  places  the  city  on  the  north  of  the  oblation 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  meet  this  detail  of  the  inspired 
picture.  The  natural  order  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
city  and  its  portion  are  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  obla¬ 
tion.  The  order  of  the  tribes  in  Ezekiel  48  is  uniformly  from 
north  to  south.  However,  when  the  oblation  is  described  the 
priests’  portion  is  mentioned  in  order  before  the  Levites’.  This 
continuity  is  broken  perhaps  because  the  sanctuary  is  located 
in  the  priests’  portion,  and  the  order  of  the  presentation  of 
the  temple  has  been  from  within  out.  Accordingly,  that  order 
seems  to  be  observed  within  the  holy  oblation  itself.  Next  in 
order  is  the  Levites’  portion,  and  farthest  from  the  sanctuary, 
but  within  the  sacred  offering,  the  city  and  its  portion.  This 
would  argue  for  the  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  terumah, 
bordering  on  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  rather 
than  contiguous  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

The  city  with  its  suburbs  is  adjacent  to  the  priests’  por¬ 
tion  (Ez.  45:6),  and  will  be  from  six  to  nine  miles  square, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cubit  used.  It  will  have  twelve 
gates,  named  from  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel — a  gate  each 
for  Reuben,  Judah  and  Levi  toward  the  north;  a  gate  each 
for  Joseph,  Benjamin  and  Dan  toward  the  east;  a  gate  each 
for  Simeon,  Issachar  and  Zebulun  toward  the  south;  and  a 
gate  each  for  Gad,  Asher,  and  Naphtali  toward  the  west  (48: 
30-34).  It  is  noteworthy  that  during  the  kingdom  age  the 
temple  will  not  be  located  in  the  city  or  its  suburbs,  as  in 
the  past.  And  yet  Jerusalem  will  be  so  characterized  by 
God’s  presence  as  to  be  called  in  that  day,  Jehovah  Shammah 
(“The  Lord  is  there,”  Ez.  48:35). 

The  mistake  of  some  expositors  is  to  be  avoided.  They 
claim  that  Ezekiel’s  description  of  Jerusalem  with  its  gates 
is  but  an  Old  Testament  portrayal  of  the  same  Jerusalem  that 
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John  beheld  on  the  isle  of  Patmos  (Rev.  21).  This  cannot  be 
the  case,  for  Ezekiel  merely  saw  the  earthly  city  as  it  will 
exist  during  the  millennium,  whereas  John  saw  the  eternal 
city  prepared  for  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth.  In 
Ezekiel  there  is  a  temple  with  Judaic  worship  in  the  centre 
of  the  land.  In  Revelation  the  seer’s  explicit  words  are,  “1 
saw  no  temple  therein”  (Rev.  21:22).  No  wall  or  foundation 
is  mentioned  for  the  millennial  Jerusalem,  whereas  the  wall 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  has  twelve  foundations,  and  in 
them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.  The  size 
and  the  shape  of  the  two  cities  are  in  contrast.  Ezekiel’s  city 
has  but  two  dimensions,  length  and  breadth,  John’s  having 
also  height  and  being  in  the  shape,  evidently,  of  a  cube. 
Ezekiel’s  earthly  city  does  not  attain  the  glory  and  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  John’s  heavenly  city.  It  will  give  way  to  the 
eternal  New  Jerusalem. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  Jamiar'y-March  Number,  19 U9) 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG 
THE  SONS  OF  MEN 
By  Everett  F.  Harrison,  Th.D. 

XV.  JESUS  AND  MARY  MAGDALENE 

Jesus  was  left  entirely  alone  during  His  trial.  The  dis¬ 
ciples  had  fled.  But  the  crucifixion  brought  a  different  situ¬ 
ation.  It  was  in  a  public  place  where  people  passed  by.  There 
was  less  tension,  too,  now  that  the  trial  was  over.  So  it  is 
thoroughly  credible  that  some  of  His  followers  should  be 
present.  Among  those  who  gathered  there  to  watch  was  a 
small  company  of  women,  determined  to  witness  the  last 
hours  of  life  of  the  beloved  Master.  Gladly  would  they  have 
ministered  in  some  fashion.  Yet  the  mere  fact  that  they  were 
^'standing  by”  was  in  itself  a  ministry  no  doubt  gratefully 
received  by  the  dying  Savior  (John  19:26-27). 

There  was  reserved  for  this  noble  corps  of  women  one 
last  service.  Of  at  least  one  of  them  it  is  recorded  that  she 
had  been  caring  for  the  material  needs  of  Jesus  in  loving 
recognition  of  His  kindness  in  relieving  her  of  the  torment 
of  evil  spirits  (Luke  8:2).  When  death  came  to  the  marred 
form  of  the  Lord,  Mary  Magdalene,  together  with  the  others, 
formed  a  little  funeral  procession  to  Joseph’s  garden,  mark¬ 
ing  where  and  how  the  body  was  laid,  lingering  for  a  time 
even  after  a  great  stone  had  been  rolled  across  the  entrance 
to  the  tomb.  Nothing  more  could  be  done  that  day,  and  the 
day  following  was  the  Sabbath.  But  at  sunset,  when  the 
Sabbath  was  ended,  Mary  and  a  companion  bought  sweet 
spices  for  the  purpose  of  anointing  the  body  more  carefully. 

Intent  upon  performing  this  ministry  as  soon  as  possible. 
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the  women  were  up  and  on  their  way  to  the  tomb  early  in 
the  morning,  before  daybreak,  discussing  as  they  went  a 
grievous  problem — how  the  stone  could  be  removed.  Whether 
all  the  women  concerned  started  together  is  uncertain.  It 
would  seem  that  they  did  not  arrive  at  precisely  the  same 
time.  The  eagerness  of  Mary  was  such  that  she  forged  ahead, 
coming  first  to  the  sepulchre.  No  stone  barred  her  way,  and 
this  raised  an  alarm  in  her  mind  at  once  (John  20:1).  Tak¬ 
ing  leave  of  the  others,  without  waiting  for  investigation  and 
therefore  not  receiving  the  message  of  the  angels  that  Jesus 
had  risen,  she  started  on  the  run  for  the  abode  of  Peter  and 
John.  The  situation  was  something  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
women  to  cope  with  (v.  2).  On  the  Sabbath  Mary  must  have 
been  with  these  disciples  and  the  mother  of  Jesus,  sharing 
in  the  general  grief  (cf.  19:27). 

As  though  speaking  for  all  the  women  who  started  for 
the  tomb,  Mary  pours  out  her  story  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible.  “They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre, 
and  we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.”  She  does  not 
say  who  took  the  body,  whether  friend  or  foe.  In  fact,  she 
does  not  know  herself,  but  allows  the  disciples  to  form  their 
own  judgment.  With  perfect  naturalness,  too,  she  identifies 
the  Lord  with  the  body.  Who  would  not  do  the  same  in  such 
a  situation? 

Peter  and  John  lost  no  time  responding  to  the  urgent 
call.  They  did  not  need  Mary’s  presence  to  guide  them  to  the 
spot.  No  follower  of  Jesus  with  any  prominence  who  tarried 
in  the  city  was  ignorant  of  it.  “They  have  taken  away  the 
Lord” — who  could  “they”  be?  If  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  had 
done  it,  why  had  they  sent  no  word  to  the  disciples?  How 
could  they  have  done  it  anyway,  in  view'  of  the  guard  and 
the  sealing  of  the  tomb?  The  dreadful  thought  which  had 
spurred  Mary  lent  wings  to  their  feet  as  they  quickened 
their  pace.  Had  violence  been  done  to  the  boidy?  Would  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  give  even  His  dead  form  no  peace?  They 
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must  find  out  quickly  what  had  happened.  So  they  ran,  with 
John  taking  the  lead. 

Pausing  at  the  door  as  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
semi-darkness  of  the  tomb,  John  could  see  the  grave  clothes, 
but  only  when  Peter  brushed  past  him  and  both  men  went 
inside  did  the  full  picture  strike  their  vision.  The  linen 
clothes  were  lying  in  orderly  array,  bearing  no  mark  of 
pillage  or  violence.  A  little  distance  from  them  rested  the 
soudarion  which  had  been  about  the  head  of  Jesus.  The  same 
word  is  rendered  handkerchief  in  Acts  19:12.  Because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  wrapped  together  (the  same  word  is  em¬ 
ployed  of  the  action  of  Joseph  in  wrapping  the  body  of 
Jesus  for  burial,  winding  the  linen  cloths  about  Him)  some 
have  concluded  that  the  head  of  Jesus  must  have  passed 
through  the  napkin  without  disturbing  its  spiral  form,  and 
that  this  was  the  special  item  which  caused  John  to  “be¬ 
lieve”  (v.  8).  It  must  be  granted  that  this  is  a  possible  ex¬ 
planation,  for  the  body  of  Jesus  passed  through  the  closed 
wall  of  the  tomb  before  the  earthquake  and  the  removal  of 
the  stone  (Matthew  28:1-6).  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
napkin  was  laid  in  a  place  apart  by  the  risen  Lord  Himself. 
Otherwise  it  is  hard  to  account  for  its  position.  Filled  with 
strange  and  wonderful  thoughts,  the  two  disciples  started 
back  home,  too  preoccupied  to  think  of  Mary. 

The  narrative  we  are  considering  carries  at  every  point 
its  own  credentials  of  veracity.  How  incredible  it  is  that  a 
late  writer,  drawing  upon  his  imagination  for  the  recital  of 
these  events,  could  represent  Peter  and  John  as  retiring 
homeward  from  the  empty  tomb  without  seeing  the  risen 
Lord,  then  deliberately  reserve  that  distinction  for  one  who 
was  not  even  an  apostle,  much  less  one  of  prominence  in  that 
company!  Nothing  but  the  truth  itself  could  dictate  such  a 
portrayal  as  the  text  presents. 

It  is  possible  that  Mary  w’as  the  last  to  leave  the  tomb 
after  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been  placed  within.  It  is  certain 
that  she  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  sepulchre  on  the  morn- 
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ing  of  the  resurrection.  Her  devotion  to  the  person  of  Christ 
was  amply  rewarded,  for  hers  was  the  high  honor  of  being 
the  first  mortal  to  greet  the  Prince  of  life  and  glory  after 
His  emergence  from  the  tomb  (Mark  16:9). 

Finding  herself  alone  in  the  garden  once  more,  Mary 
turned  naturally  to  the  opening  of  the  sepulchre,  her  love 
for  Jesus  proving  stronger  than  the  forbidding  emptiness. 
There  she  stood  at  the  door  weeping  (v.  11).  But  grief  must 
sooner  or  later  give  way  to  action.  Would  not  the  sepulchre 
in  some  way  yield  up  its  mysterious  secret?  No  harm  could 
come  of  a  look,  anyway.  So  she  stooped  down  the  better  to 
look  within. 

So  all-absorbing  was  her  sorrow  that  she  was  able  to  con¬ 
verse  with  the  two  angels  who  now  appear  within  the  burial 
crypt,  showing  no  fear,  whereas  the  other  women  were  terri¬ 
fied  by  their  encounter  with  the  angelic  messengers  at  the 
tomb  a  short  time  before.  The  heavenly  spirits,  sent  forth 
to  minister  to  one  who  is  an  heir  of  salvation,  show  their 
sympathy  in  the  question,  “Why  weepest  thou?”  Mary’s 
answer,  given  in  language  which  is  almost  identical  to  that 
of  her  announcement  to  Peter  and  John,  reveals  how  intense 
was  her  preoccupation  with  the  loss  of  the  Savior’s  body. 
She  had  lost  Him  through  death  on  the  cross.  Now  to  lose 
even  His  cherished  form  was  a  devastating  blow  that  brought 
her  to  the  verge  of  collapse. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Mary  would  no  doubt  have 
been  enthralled  at  the  experience  of  conversing  with  angels. 
But  today  it  is  not  so.  If  He  is  not  there,  angels  have  little 
interest  for  her.  So  she  turned  away  sorrowing,  not  waiting 
for  reply. 

At  that  moment  a  figure  crossed  her  line  of  vision.  Her 
failure  to  recognize  Him  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  her  tears, 
for  they  were  present  when  she  saw  the  angels.  'The  same 
verb  decopeo)  is  used  here  as  in  v.  12.  It  is  not  likely  either 
that  any  resplendence  of  glory  from  the  angels  had  tem¬ 
porarily  affected  her  sight.  Nor  was  it  exactly  her  inatten- 
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tion,  for  the  verb  employed  denotes  a  certain  fixity  of  vision 
that  hardly  accords  with  a  passing  glance.  The  probable  truth 
is  that  the  mind  of  Mary  was  so  sealed  by  the  certainty  that 
Jesus  was  dead  that  she  could  not  connect  any  upright  figure 
with  her  Lord.  At  best  this  man  could  be  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion,  especially  if  he  chanced  to  be  the  gardener  and  had 
removed  the  body  himself.  Mary’s  best  expectation  was  in 
the  next  moment  exceeded.  It  is  the  risen  Lord  who  is  able 
to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  what  we  ask  or  think. 

What  follows  has  been  called  “the  greatest  recognition 
scene  in  all  literature.”  In  crisis  moments  of  the  soul,  words 
are  few  but  weighty.  A  gardener  might  well  ask,  “What  are 
you  looking  for?”  But  the  One  before  her,  who  knows  what 
is  in  man,  knows  that  she  looks  for  Him.  “Whom  seekest 
thou?”  The  need  is  personal,  not  incidental.  She  that  seeks 
is  now  to  find,  and  her  discovery  comes  with  the  uttering  of 
her  own  name.  In  the  language  of  Bishop  Moule,  “It  is  no 
longer  Woman,  it  is  Mary.  Any  voice  might  have  said  the 
first;  the  speaker  of  this  last,  then  and  there,  must  be  no 
other  than  the  Friend  who  had  set  her  free.”  She  recognizes 
the  voice  of  the  Shepherd  as  He  calls  His  own  sheep  by  name. 
Deep  answers  to  deep.  “Mary” — “Rabboni.”  The  joyful  re¬ 
union  is  accomplished. 

We  have  only  to  take  away  from  the  sacred  record  this 
story  and  the  accounts  of  other  appearances  of  the  risen 
Lord  to  make  us  realize  how  essential  these  experiences  were 
to  the  spiritual  life  and  health  of  the  early  believers.  There 
was  no  human  witness  of  the  actual  resurrection  or  the  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  the  glorified  body  of  the  Savior  from  the  dark 
sepulchre.  Witnesses  were  to  be  had,  of  course,  to  the  fact 
of  the  empty  tomb,  but  their  testimony  was  not  immediately 
convincing.  The  apostles  regarded  it  as  an  idle  tale  when  the 
women  brought  them  the  report  of  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard  in  Joseph’s  garden. 

It  is  highly  instructive  to  recall  that  the  two  disciples 
who  walked  toward  Emmaus  that  afternoon  had  heard  of 
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the  experience  of  the  women.  To  verify  the  story,  certain 
ones  of  their  number  had  gone  to  the  tomb  and  found  that 
the  women  were  speaking  the  truth  (Luke  24:22-24).  Evi¬ 
dently  the  tomb  stood  open  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  body 
had  not  been  stolen.  Yet  the  striking  fact  remains  that  the 
faces  of  these  two  disciples  were  sad  as  they  conversed  along 
the  way.  Why  should  they  be  returning  home  at  all  if  the 
Lord  was  alive?  CJlearly  they  were  far  from  possessing  that 
living  hope  of  which  Peter  speaks.  However  much  the  empty 
tomb  impresses  us  as  evidence  for  the  resurrection,  it  left 
something  to  be  desired  for  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  apostle  Paul,  in  stating  the 
essential  facts  of  the  gospel  in  1  Corinthians  15,  does  not 
stop  where  most  preachers  stop  when  they  make  use  of  the 
passage.  Paul  does  not  say  that  the  gospel  embraces  three 
items — ^the  death,  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  He  says 
rather  than  the  gospel  includes  the  appearances.  He  does  not 
cease  to  state  the  gospel  till  he  reaches  the  end  of  v.  11.  The 
gospel  has  four  ingredients,  not  three :  that  Christ  died,  that 
He  was  buried,  that  He  was  raised,  and  that  He  was  seen. 
Take  away  the  appearances  and  the  resurrection  loses  much 
of  its  reality  and  vividness. 

Everyone  of  these  appearances  involved  a  visual  experi¬ 
ence.  But  that  was  not  all.  Many  of  the  disciples  also  touched 
the  Lord.  Cf.  1  John  1:1.  But  most  important  of  all,  each 
appearance  included  some  word  from  Christ,  some  self-rev¬ 
elation  which  assured  hearts  that  they  were  dealing  in  very 
truth  with  the  “same  Jesus.”  It  is  possible  in  human  rela¬ 
tions  to  fool  people  for  a  season  by  employing  a  “double,” 
but  the  trick  is  discovered  sooner  or  later  through  action  and 
speech,  the  things  which  reveal  the  life  of  the  soul.  Whether 
by  speaking  a  name,  as  in  Mary’s  case,  or  breaking  bread,  or 
pronouncing  the  benediction  of  His  peace,  or  explaining  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  in  relation  to  Himself,  the  risen  Lord 
so  unmistakably  declared  His  own  person  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  doubt  Him.  The  same  elements  which  proclaimed  His 
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uniqueness  before  He  suffered  testified  to  His  identity  now. 
No  other  could  be  like  Him. 

But  the  case  for  bodily  resurrection  seems  to  have  its 
weak  side,  nevertheless.  Christ  limited  His  appearances  to 
believers.  It  is  easy  for  unbelief  to  say  that  Christians  were 
prejudiced,  that  they  wanted  to  see  the  Lord,  therefore  they 
(thought  that  they)  did.  But  it  is  worthwhile  noting  that 
early  Christian  preaching  manifests  no  uneasiness  on  this 
score.  Evidently  it  was  not  felt  to  be  a  weakness.  Peter  is 
frank  to  admit  that  the  Lord  did  not  appear  to  all  the  people, 
but  to  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God  (Acts  10:40,  41). 

This  limitation  is  wholly  in  line  with  the  purpose  and 
conduct  of  the  Messiah.  He  refused  to  cast  Himself  down 
from  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple  in  order  to  impress  the  throng. 
Herod  looked  in  vain  for  some  miracle  to  be  wrought  as  He 
stood  bound  before  him.  Jesus  refused  to  commit  Himself  to 
the  “miracle  believers”  (John  2:23-25).  If  faith  is  satisfied 
in  the  spectacle  and  does  not  rest  in  the  Person,  it  is  spurious. 
The  Sanhedrin  had  to  accept  the  evidence  for  Lazarus*  resur¬ 
rection,  but  that  did  not  make  them  followers  of  Jesus.  Un¬ 
belief  always  has  its  explanations.  A  man  who  believes  be¬ 
cause  of  his  senses  but  contrary  to  the  desire  of  his  heart 
does  not  believe  at  all. 

The  risen  Lord,  then,  did  not  care  to  impose  Himself 
upon  the  nation.  Ample  opportunity  had  been  given  to  make 
test  of  His  claim  to  be  the  One  sent  of  God  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  His  people.  He  had  predicted,  furthermore,  in  His 
famous  lament  over  Jerusalem  that  they  would  not  see  Him 
henceforth  till  they  said,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  (Matthew  23:39).  Therefore,  if  His  pre¬ 
dictions  to  His  friends  that  He  would  arise  demanded  that 
He  show  Himself  to  them.  His  prediction  to  the  nation  of  a 
long  separation  demanded  equally  that  He  should  not  show 
Himself  to  the  people  generally. 

Is  it  going  too  far  to  see  in  this  principle  of  divine  re¬ 
straint  a  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  ultimate  salvation 
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of  the  entire  race?  It  is  often  lightly  assumed  that  this  is 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  love  of  God,  that  all  who 
have  sinned  and  strayed  will  be  restored.  Altogether  apart 
from  the  bearing  of  divine  justice  upon  this  whole  question, 
there  is  a  serious  problem  to  be  faced  here.  Can  w'e  assume 
that  all  really  desire  to  be  saved  ?  God  will  never  coerce  into 
salvation  those  who  prefer  their  sin  to  deliverance  from  it. 
He  will  never  force  into  His  fold  those  who  have  vowed  per¬ 
petual  defiance  and  rebellion  against  His  name. 

It  is  high  time  to  return  to  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  Master’s 
words  in  v.  17  suggest  that  simultaneously  with  the  uttering 
of  the  title  Rabhoni  (which  can  be  rendered  Teacher,  but 
including  the  idea  of  eminence  also)  Mary  must  have  dropped 
before  the  Lord  and  clasped  His  feet  in  her  hands.  It  is  true 
that  no  part  of  the  body  is  mentioned,  but  this  would  be  the 
most  natural.  Cf.  Matthew  28:9. 

Not  all  interpreters  will  allow  that  Mary  actually  touched 
Jesus.  Their  contention  is  that  she  started  to  do  so  but  was 
checked  by  the  Master’s  prohibition.  However,  according  to 
the  usage  of  the  tenses,  ^r|  pov  nnxov  should  mean  “stop  touch¬ 
ing  me,  stop  clinging  to  me.”  At  once  we  face  the  problem 
that  when  Jesus  met  the  women  who  were  returning  to  the 
city  from  the  sepulchre,  He  permitted  them  to  hold  His  feet. 
Why  should  there  be  a  difference  in  His  attitude?  The  latter 
was  distinctly  an  act  of  reverence — “they  worshipped  him.” 
It  is  possible  that  Mary’s  gesture  had  a  more  personal  mo¬ 
tivation  ;  not  simply  to  gain  full  assurance  of  His  substantial 
bodily  reality,  but  also  to  hold  Him  fast  who  had  been  taken 
away  by  death  and  then  apparently  taken  from  the  tomb. 
He  was  a  dear  Friend,  the  greatest  treasure  of  her  heart. 

The  explanation  given  by  Jesus  for  refusing  her  this 
natural  impulse  sounds  enigmatical,  and  for  this  reason  its 
genuineness  is  the  more  unquestioned.  “Stop  clinging  to  me 
as  though  I  were  with  you  on  the  same  basis  as  in  former 
days.  I  have  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father.  You  have  heard 
my  disciples  speak  about  my  last  message  in  the  upper  room, 
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when  I  told  them  I  must  go  to  the  Father.  Among  other 
things  I  said  to  them,  ‘A  little  while  and  ye  shall  not  see  me : 
and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go 
to  the  Father’  (John  16:16).  You  seem  to  think,  Mary,  that 
in  this  little  time  of  separation  I  have  gone  to  the  Father 
and  have  now  returned  to  your  sight,  ready  to  resume  the 
old  relationship  of  a  Master  with  His  follower,  right  where 
we  left  off.  In  that  you  are  mistaken,  Mary.  I  am  no  longer 
with  you  in  the  old  sense  [cf.  Luke  24:44 — “while  I  was  yet 
with  you”].  I  have  not  yet  gone  to  the  Father,  much  less 
returned  from  Him.  But  I  have  begun  to  enter  upon  my  glory 
with  the  rising  again  from  the  dead.  I  really  belong  to 
heaven  now.” 

If  Mary  cannot  hold  Jesus  fast,  there  is  something  she 
can  do.  She  can  be  a  witness  of  the  resurrection  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  something  more,  something  not  granted  to  the 
other  women:  she  can  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  that  will 
illumine  the  new  relationship  between  the  Lord  and  His  own. 

Beyond  question,  two  words  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
here:  “ascend” — “brethren.”  The  one  sets  forth  the  fact  that 
now,  with  His  work  on  earth  completed,  the  Lord  belongs  to 
the  realm  of  glory,  the  Father’s  house.  His  tarrying  here  on 
earth  for  forty  days  before  the  final  break  with  things  ter¬ 
restrial  is  purely  an  accommodation  to  the  needs  of  His  fol¬ 
lowers. 

In  immediate  conjunction  with  this  stress  on  separation, 
however,  Jesus  deliberately  placed  another  concept  which 
took  from  it  the  sting  of  disappointment.  “I  go  to  One  who 
is  not  only  my  Father  fas  the  divine  Son]  and  my  God  [as 
the  Son  born  among  men]  but  their  Father  and  their  God 
as  well.  I  have  called  them  disciples,  servants,  even  friends. 
Now  for  the  first  time  I  call  them  brethren.  I  go  to  the 
Father  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 
named.  We  shall  be  one,  for  I  shall  not  only  be  in  heaven, 
but,  as  I  promised,  in  them  as  well.  Go  tell  them,  Mary,  that 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.” 
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Surely  Mary  was  more  than  a  messenger.  She  understood 
that  she  too  participated  in  all  this.  She  could  not  hope  to 
keep  the  Lord  with  her  in  bodily  presence,  but  she  could 
know  the  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  that  is  the  portion 
of  those  in  whom  He  lives.  So  she  went  her  way,  assured  that 
He  who  had  come  back  to  her  through  resurrection  would 
come  as  truly  and  as  wonderfully  through  His  Spirit. 

The  apostle  Paul  does  not  mention  Mary  in  listing  the 
appearances  of  Christ.  Her  name  would  mean  little  to  those 
in  Corinth.  People  would  not  be  apt  to  seek  her  out  to  verify 
the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  her  story  was  written 
for  our  learning,  that  the  multitudes  of  humble,  devoted 
servants  of  Christ  who  have  peopled  succeeding  generations 
might  know  that  nothing  can  separate  them  from  the  love 
of  Christ  and  that  their  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 
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CHURCH  REFORM  IN  THE  LATE 
MIDDLE  AGES 

By  Peder  Stiansen,  Th.M.,  Ph.D. 

(Continued  from  the  July -September  Number,  1948) 

EVANGELICAL  REFORM 

1.  Reform  in  England 

The  Relationship  of  British  Christianity  to  Rome. 

Quite  early  Christianity  came  to  Britain.  How,  we  do  not 
know.  The  facts  that  Britain  was  so  far  from  Rome  and 
that  the  Teutones  came  into  northern  continental  Europe  and 
separated  Britain  from  southern  Europe  are  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  independent  development  of  Christianity  in 
Britain,  that  is,  the  Celtic  church.  When  the  Angles,  the 
Saxons  and  the  Jutes  invaded  England  in  449,  the  Britons 
were  driven  west  and  north,  into  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scot¬ 
land  as  well  as  into  the  western  and  northern  parts  of 
England. 

In  596  Gregory  the  Great  sent  Augustine  and  forty  monks 
to  Britain  to  Christianize  the  pagans  and  to  Romanize  the 
Christians.  In  664  at  the  Synod  at  Whitby  Osway,  the  king 
of  Northumbria  representing  the  British  Christians  submit¬ 
ted  to  Roman  authority.  This  submission  was  so  complete 
that  A.  H.  Newman  says  that  “nowhere  during  the  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  was  Roman  Catholicism  so  vigorous  and 
aggressive  as  in  Britain.” 

While  this  is  true  it  is  equally  true  that  there  was  always 
in  Britain  an  element  of  independency.  The  British  Christians 
were  not  enthusiastic  about  the  Roman  administration  of 
the  church  in  England.  When  William  the  Conqueror  at  the 
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head  of  an  army  in  1066  landed  in  England  with  a  cross 
banner,  a  hair  of  St.  Peter  and  the  blessings  of  the  Pope,  he 
came  to  bring  the  British  under  complete  control  of  Rome. 
After  the  conquest  was  over,  however,  he  had  to  report  tc 
the  Pope  that  it  was  not  such  a  simple  task  to  Romanize  the 
British  church,  and  the  result  was  that  celibacy  was  not  en¬ 
forced  for  the  British  clergy. 

Under  Henry  I  (1100-1135)  there  was  a  struggle  between 
King  and  Pope  concerning  investiture.  They  finally  agreed 
that  the  clergy  of  each  Cathedral  should  elect  their  own 
bishop,  but  the  election  should  take  place  in  the  Royal 
Church.  During  the  struggle  between  Henry  II  (1154-1189) 
and  Archbishop  Thomas  k  Becket  the  king  called  the  Council 
of  Clarendon,  which  drew  up  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. 
These  limited  the  power  of  Rome  a  great  deal,  and  provided 
for  a  large  degree  of  independence  for  the  British  church. 
During  the  reign  of  John  Lackland,  however,  Rome  regained 
its  power.  John  surrendered  completely  to  the  Pope  and  gave 
England  to  him,  but  John  received  it  back  as  a  fief  on  the 
condition  that  England  should  pay  to  the  Pope  an  annual 
amount  of  1,000  marks  of  silver. 

After  the  submission  of  John  Lackland  the  papal  domi¬ 
nation  of  England  was  complete  for  many  years.  In  spite  of 
brilliant  victories  of  Edward  III  the  hundred  years*  war 
with  France  left  England  in  a  very  low  state.  Her  conquests 
were  lost,  her  shores  were  exposed  to  danger,  her  marine  was 
swept  from  the  sea,  and  the  country  was  drained  by  heavy 
taxation.  The  heaviest  taxation  was  that  paid  to  the  church. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  III  the  Italian  cardinals  collected 
60,000  marks  a  year  from  England.  During  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  Italian  cardinals  lived  in  splendor  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  English  benefices  which  they  had  never  seen.  Brokers 
at  Avignon  sold  the  right  to  collect  money  in  England,  Peter’s 
Pence,  tithes,  fees  for  bulls,  dispensations,  etc.,  and  England 
had  to  pay. 
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Legislation  of  Protest. 

Time  and  again  the  British  Parliament  passed  laws  which 
aimed  at  protecting  the  English  people  from  papal  oppres¬ 
sion. 

In  1279,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I,  the  Statute  of 
Mortmain  was  passed.  The  church  had  gradually  absorbed 
one-third  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  lands  were 
considered  to  be  in  the  “hands  of  a  dead  man.”  The  law 
prohibited  that  land  be  given  to  the  church  without  royal 
license.  In  1351,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  the  Statute 
of  Provisors  was  passed.  It  declared  invalid  all  provisions 
made  by  the  Pope  to  English  benefices,  and  it  said  that  the 
higher  clergy  should  be  elected  in  England  and  not  appointed 
by  the  Pope.  Two  years  later  the  Statute  of  Praemunire  was 
passed.  This  law  was  forbidding  anyone  to  carry  a  suit  to 
“a  foreign  court.”  Rome  was  not  mentioned,  but  the  purpose 
of  the  law  was  to  forbid  appeals  to  Rome. 

Robert  Grosseteste. 

One  of  the  earliest  reformers  in  England  was  Robert 
Grosseteste.  He  was  born  about  1175  in  Suffolk  county.  As  a 
young  man  he  studied  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  he  is 
also  supposed  to  have  taught  there.  From  1224  to  1235  he 
taught  at  the  University  of  Oxford  and  in  1235  he  became 
bishop  at  Lincoln. 

Grosseteste  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  of  deep  reli¬ 
gious  convictions,  and  of  burning  zeal  for  the  purification 
of  the  church.  With  him  Christian  morals  were  the  necessary 
fruit  of  Christian  faith.  He  deposed  unworthy  priests  and 
expected  that  every  priest  should  be  able  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel.  In  1250  he  wrote  to  Pope  Innocent  IV  and  deplored  the 
corruption  in  the  church.  The  cause  was  lack  of  good  pastors, 
and  the  Roman  Curia  was  responsible  because  of  its  practice 
of  dispensations,  provisions,  and  collations.  He  asked  the 
Pope  to  abolish  these  abuses.  In  1258  the  Pope  appointed 
one  of  his  relatives,  a  mere  boy,  to  an  office  in  Lincoln,  but 
Robert  refused  to  accept  him  and  wrote  to  the  Pope  saying 
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that  he  refused  to  obey  because  obedience  would  tend  to  the 
sin  of  robbing  human  souls  of  divine  ordinances,  something 
which  was  abominable  to  Jesus  Christ  and  pernicious  to  the 
human  race.  Robert,  who  died  in  1258,  is  supposed  to  have 
written  between  two  and  three  hundred  books  and  tracts.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  why  he  should  influence  Wycliffe  a 
great  deal.  Wycliffe  quoted  him  often  and  considered  him  a 
religious  authority. 

John  Wycliffe. 

The  father  of  English  prose,  John  Wycliffe,  has  been 
described  by  Milton  as  “the  first  preacher  of  a  general  refor¬ 
mation  to  all  Europe.”  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
called  the  “evangelical  doctor.”  Today  he  is  known  as  the 
“Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation.”  George  S.  Innis  says 
that  he  was  the  greatest  of  the  pre-reformers  in  moral  cour¬ 
age,  in  a  comprehension  of  the  vital  points  at  issue,  in  mark¬ 
ing  the  line  to  which  later  workmen  might  hew. 

Not  much  is  known  of  Wycliffe’s  early  life.  He  was  born 
between  1320  and  1324  in  Yorkshire.  His  parents  were  of 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  and  belonged  to  the  old  nobility.  A  humble 
priest  was  one  of  his  first  teachers,  who  taught  him  faith 
in  Christ  and  love  for  his  fellowmen.  Already  as  a  young 
man  he  was  deeply  religious,  and  he  manifested  even  then 
that  which  became  the  passion  of  his  life,  love  for  the  poor. 
About  16  years  of  age  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  soon  a 
very  enthusiastic  student  of  the  Schoolmen.  He  manifested 
that  as  a  Schoolman  he  was  a  successor  of  Duns  Scotus, 
William  of  Ockam,  Marsiglio  of  Padua,  and  Roger  Bacon.  In 
1359  Wycliffe  took  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  degree  and  he  had 
then  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  brilliant  man  at  the 
University.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  to  the  warden- 
ship  of  Baliol  College,  and  in  1365  to  the  headship  or  presi¬ 
dency  of  Canterbury  Hall. 

Wycliffe  as  a  Statesman. 

It  took  a  long  time  before  historians  did  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Wycliffe.  The  Church  of  England  did  not  appre- 
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ciate  his  contribution,  and  several  centuries  passed  before 
his  great  contribution  to  English  history  was  understood. 
His  contribution  as  a  statesman  was  the  first  one  to  be 
understood. 

When  Edward  III  died  in  1377  his  son  John  of  Gaunt 
was  the  strongest  man  in  England.  He  was  greedy  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  and  was  not  moved  by  any  pure  motives,  but  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  anti  clerical  movement  in  England, 
and  in  that  way  he  became  the  co-laborer  of  Wycliffe. 

In  1365  Urvan  V  demanded  the  payment  of  one  thousand 
marks  of  silver  a  year,  which  John  Lackland  had  promised 
to  the  papacy  but  which  had  not  been  paid  since  1327  when 
Edward  III  became  king.  Wycliffe  was  called  from  Oxford 
to  the  Parliament  to  give  advice,  and  at  his  advice  the  Par¬ 
liament  refused  to  pay  since  the  church  had  no  power  over 
the  realm  of  England.  Wycliffe  was  exceedingly  popular.  He 
was  made  a  Chaplain  to  King  Edward  III.  The  king  was 
ordered  by  the  Pope  to  come  to  Rome,  but  the  Parliament 
refused  him  permission  to  go.  There  was  at  this  time  still  in 
England  a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
collectors,  and  Wycliffe  advised  that  it  be  confiscated  by  the 
state  since  the  “law  of  nature,  the  law  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  law  of  conscience  agreed  that  it  could  be  done.” 

At  Oxford,  Wycliffe  had  taken  up  a  struggle  against  the 
mendicant  monks,  whose  mendicant  proceedings  he  looked 
upon  as  a  robbery  of  the  poor.  He  wanted  to  deliver  England 
from  the  oppression  and  extortion  of  the  papal  court,  and 
the  monks  were  the  agents  and  instruments  of  this  extortion. 

In  1374  Wycliffe  had  been  sent  as  a  commissioner  to 
Bruges,  to  confer  with  representatives  from  the  Pope  on  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  appoint  clergymen  in 
England.  After  two  years  he  came  back  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  the  whole  papacy.  Up  to  1378  he  recognized  the  Pope’s 
authority  as  head  of  the  church,  but  he  rejected  boldly  the 
Pope’s  usurpation  of  power.  The  Papal  Schism  made  such  a 
deep  impression  on  Wycliffe  that  he  proposed  that  both 
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Popes  should  be  deposed.  Finally  he  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  Pope  was  nobody  else  than  the  Antichrist.  The 
secularization  of  the  church  had  caused  the  development  of 
the  hierarchy.  The  New  Testament  churches  had  no  other 
officers  than  deacons  and  presbyters.  It  is  seen  then  that, 
although  Wycliffe  began  to  oppose  the  papacy  for  political 
reasons,  he  soon  opposed  it  also  for  religious  reasons.  He  was 
filled  with  a  holy  desire  and  zeal  to  see  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  pure  as  God  desired  to  see  it. 

The  church  was  not  identical  with  the  Roman  church, 
according  to  Wycliffe.  The  church  was  the  bo-dy  of  the  elect 
whose  head  is  Christ.  Popes  and  cardinals  may  not  be  among 
the  saved.  The  curia  is  a  nest  of  heretics  if  its  members  do 
not  follow  Christ.  The  church  militant  is  a  mixed  body. 
Christ’s  church  is  invisible.  The  rock  (Matt.  16:18-19)  refers 
not  only  to  Peter  but  to  every  true  Christian.  The  keys  are 
spiritual  and  are  committed  to  all  saints.  The  so-called  dona¬ 
tion  of  Constantine  was  the  devil’s  work  and  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  all  evils  in  the  church. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  WyclifTs  work  made  him  unpopu¬ 
lar  with  the  clergy,  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  it  made  him 
popular  with  John  of  Gaunt  and  his  party,  and  this  political 
backing  gave  Wycliffe  opportunities  which  he  otherwise 
would  not  have  had. 

Wycliffe  as  a  Reformer. 

As  early  as  in  1370  Wycliffe  wrote  his  great  work  on  “Do¬ 
minion.”  It  was  a  study  of  the  limits  of  human  lordship  and 
a  presentation  of  an  ideal  society  based  on  the  teachings  of 
the  Gospel.  God  is  the  sovereign  which  all  men  must  obey. 
Rulers  of  all  classes  must  give  service  if  they  are  to  expect 
obedience.  The  church  lords  were  not  fulfilling  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  but  in  their  selfishness  they  placed  burdens  upon  the 
people.  Power  and  dominion  are  from  God  and  are  granted 
not  to  one  vicar  but  to  all  the  faithful.  A  man’s  character, 
not  his  office,  entitled  him  to  lordship.  If  the  Pope  was  a 
bad  man,  he  had  no  right  to  govern.  The  righteous  man  is 
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lord  of  all  things.  The  publication  of  the  “Dominion”  has 
been  declared  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in 
England;  it  has  been  called  “another,  if  not  a  greater, 
Magna  Charta  of  English  liberty.” 

Wycliffe  believed  that  the  property  of  the  church  was  a 
curse.  He  did  teach  that  the  pure-hearted  own  the  earth,  but 
he  distinctly  forbade  his  disciples  to  claim  their  heritage. 

Wycliffe  was  an  eloquent  preacher.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  the  most  important  of  English  preachers  before 
the  Reformation.  His  sermons  were  based  on  the  Bible, 
especially  on  the  New  Testament,  which  he  looked  upon  as 
his  authority.  If  the  Bible  is  preached  the  church  will  grow, 
he  said  over  and  over  again.  His  view  on  the  ministry  he 
described  in  his  work,  “The  Pastoral  Office.” 

In  1381  Wycliffe  made  his  bold  attack  on  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation.  In  twelve  theses  he  declared  the  church 
unscriptural.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  in  1215  had  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  transubstan¬ 
tiation  that  a  serious  attack  had  been  made  on  that  dogma. 
This  boldness  was  even  too  much  for  John  of  Gaunt.  Both 
he,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for¬ 
bade  him  to  speak  about  that  doctrine,  and  Wycliffe  left 
Oxford  and  settled  down  at  Lutterworth. 

Wycliffe  declared  that  up  to  the  year  1000  the  whole 
church  held  views  on  the  Supper  similar  to  his.  The  Roman 
church  now  believed  that  Christ  was  really  present  in  the 
bread  and  wine.  After  consecration  the  bread  was  no  longer 
bread.  It  looked  like  bread,  smelled  like  bread,  and  even 
tasted  like  bread,  but  these  things  were  only  accidents,  while 
the  substance  had  been  changed.  Wycliffe  was  a  realist  in 
philosophy  and  declared  that  such  a  change  was  impossible. 
The  accidents  cannot  remain  when  the  substance  is  changed. 
He  did  not  deny  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper,  but  he 
believed  in  the  spiritual  presence,  the  view  which  Calvin  held. 
Christ's  body  is  in  heaven.  The  host  in  the  Supper  is  a  sym¬ 
bol.  Christ  is  in  the  bread  as  the  soul  is  in  the  body.  Tran- 
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substantiation  was  the  greatest  of  all  heresies  and  was  con¬ 
trary  to  logic,  grammar,  and  natural  science.  The  transub¬ 
stantiated  host  was  idolatry  and  a  lying  fa^le.  What  could 
be  more  shocking  than  that  the  priests  daily  should  break 
the  neck  and  the  arms  of  Jesus,  and  that  they  were  eating 
His  very  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood. 

Wycliffe  and  the  Bible. 

The  greatest  contribution  made  by  Wycliffe  was  his  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  Bible.  He  referred  to  it  constantly  as  the  high¬ 
est  authority.  Christian  doctrine  must  be  based  on  the  rev¬ 
elation  of  God  found  in  the  Bible. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  value  and  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  he  is  stressing  the  Bible  as  the  real  guidebook  of  the 
Christian  church.  Theoretically  the  Roman  church  believed 
in  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  since  the  church  had  given  us 
the  Bible,  and  final  authority  was  in  the  church.  Still,  the 
Roman  church  was  not  interested  in  having  the  common  man 
read  the  Bible,  since  the  result  of  such  reading  would  be  the 
development  of  private  judgment,  and  private  judgment  and 
spiritual  despotism  do  not  go  well  together. 

Wycliffe  believed  that  the  reason  why  people  were  adopt¬ 
ing  heresy,  was  that  they  did  not  accept  the  teachings  of  the 
Scriptures.  “If  there  were  a  hundred  Popes  and  all  the  friars 
were  turned  into  cardinals,  their  opinions  should  not  be 
accepted  in  matters  of  faith,  if  they  were  not  in  agreement 
with  Scripture,"  was  one  of  Wycliffe’s  statements.  He  under¬ 
stood  that  if  there  should  be  a  real  reformation  the  Bible 
had  to  be  given  to  the  people  in  the  vernacular;  to  withhold 
it  was  a  fundamental  sin :  and  so  he  started  to  translate  the 
Bible  into  English.  The  New  Testament  he  translated  himself, 
and  the  work  on  the  Old  Testament  he  supervised.  In  1380 
the  translation  was  published.  The  translation  was  made 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  it  was  the  first  translation  made 
into  the  English  language.  The  common  people  received  this 
English  Bible  with  open  arms,  and  many  copies  were  spread; 
but  the  church  tried  to  suppress  it.  A  bill  condemning  it  was 
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presented  in  the  Parliament  in  1391  but  it  was  rejected 
through  the  influence  of  John  of  Gaunt.  However,  in  1408  an 
Oxford  Synod  passed  an  act  which  forbade  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  English  upon  pain  of  excommunication.  In 
spite  of  this  work  of  suppression  170  copies  of  the  Wycliffe 
translation  have  come  down  to  us.  His  translation  was  not 
printed  before  1850.  The  fact  that  the  church  had  declared 
him  to  be  a  heretic  and  had  pronounced  the  ban  upon  him 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  such  neglect. 

Wycliffe  died  December  31,  1384  as  a  result  of  a  stroke. 
Thirty  years  later  the  Council  of  Constance  ordered  his  body 
dug  up  and  cast  out  of  consecrated  ground.  It  took  twelve 
years  before  it  was  done,  but  Bishop  Fleming  of  Lincoln 
finally  did  it.  The  body  was  burned,  and  the  ashes  thrown 
into  the  swift  river. 

The  influence  of  Wycliffe  on  the  Church  of  England  was 
tremendous.  His  evangelical  preaching  started  a  work  of 
reform  which  could  not  easily  be  stopped.  His  English  Bible 
would  naturally  lead  to  reform,  and  it  did.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Wycliffe  was  always  a  churchman.  He  had 
a  strong  conviction  regarding  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  he 
looked  upon  schism  as  an  evil.  His  strong  realism  was  the 
cause  of  this.  The  church  was  God’s  church;  in  his  eyes  it 
was  perfect,  and  one  day  it  would  turn  out  to  be  perfect. 
The  task  of  a  reformer  was  not  to  withdraw  from  the  church 
but  to  work  for  its  purification,  so  that  it  would  come  up 
to  God’s  plan  for  it.  A  reformer  of  that  type  can  not  easily 
become  a  schismatic.  For  that  reason  some  will  look  upon 
the  work  of  Wycliffe  as  a  failure,  but  it  was  far  from  a  fail¬ 
ure.  It  lined  up  the  people  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
church,  and  it  manifested  itself  in  that  strong  movement 
which  followed  the  reformation  of  Wycliffe,  the  powerful 
Lollard  movement  which  absorbed  the  teachings  of  Wycliffe 
and  turned  them  into  a  new  channel,  that  of  evangelical  sep¬ 
aratism. 
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The  Lollards. 

The  Lollard  movement  did  not  begin  with  WyclifFe; 
it  is  older  than  that.  Most  likely  the  movement  began  in 
Holland.  The  name  is  Dutch  or  Low  German;  it  may  come 
from  the  word  lollen,  which  means  to  sing  softly. 

It  was  not  uncommon  for  Continental  so-called  heretics  to 
go  over  to  England,  where  the  Inquisition  never  was  fully 
established.  The  comparatively  evangelical  views  of  some  of 
Wycliife’s  predecessors  and  the  evangelical  work  of  WyclifFe 
himself  would  doubtless  draw  evangelicals  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent  over  to  England.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  soon  find  Wy¬ 
clifFe  surrounded  by  a  group  of  evangelical  Christians,  many 
of  whom  were  preachers.  One  of  the  most  important  contri¬ 
butions  of  WyclifFe  to  the  work  of  reform  was  that  he  organ¬ 
ized  these  “Poor  Priests”  and  sent  them  out  with  the  gospel 
of  Christ.  That  was  especially  the  case  after  he  had  trans¬ 
lated  the  Bible.  These  “Poor  Priests”  had  no  theological  train¬ 
ing,  and  they  were  not  ordained  clergymen;  but  they  were 
men  who  knew  their  Bible,  and  who  had  a  passion  for  souls. 
By  their  enemies  they  were  called  Lollards  as  a  nickname,  a 
term  of  contempt.  Many  of  the  noblemen  protected  them, 
however,  and  because  of  this  protection  the  Bible-revival 
spread  rapidly  all  over  the  country.  Much  of  the  older  evan¬ 
gelical  life  from  the  days  of  the  Celtic  Christians,  which  for 
a  long  time  had  been  latent,  now  broke  out  in  the  open  and 
refused  to  recognize  any  other  religious  authority  than  the 
Bible.  These  people  heard  the  “Poor  Priests”  gladly.  The 
message  of  the  preachers  was  simple  and  clear.  It  was  a 
heart-to-heart  preaching  with  emphasis  on  individual  respon¬ 
sibility. 

The  popularity  of  the  Lollards  became  so  great  that  it 
was  said  that  one  out  of  two  persons  was  a  Lollard,  and 
the  English  Bible  was  widely  spread  and  widely  read.  These 
simple  preachers  did  not  have  any  realistic  philosophy,  so 
they  had  no  scruples  with  becoming  schismatics.  The  Lollard 
movement  became  a  strong  movement  of  evangelical  separa- 
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tism.  Among  the  leaders  may  be  mentioned  Nicholas  Here¬ 
ford,  Philip  Reppyngdon,  John  Ashton  and  Lawrence  Bede- 
men,  who  all  had  university  training. 

In  1382  persecution  broke  out  against  the  Lollards.  Some 
of  them  were  put  in  prison,  and  some  are  said  to  have  re¬ 
canted,  but  the  great  host  of  evangelical  preachers  continued 
their  work.  In  1395  the  Lollards  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Parliament  in  which  they  attacked  the  church  vigorously  and 
denied  many  of  the  church’s  doctrines.  They  attacked  the 
priests  and  accused  them  of  pride ;  they  attacked  celibacy  and 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  they  denied  the  existence 
of  purgatory  and  attacked  the  auricular  confessions,  etc. 

This  memorial  shows  the  boldness  of  the  Lollards,  but  its 
presentation  to  the  Parliament  was  hardly  a  wise  move.  Per¬ 
secution  now  became  more  severe  than  ever.  That  was 
especially  the  case  after  the  year  1399  when  Richard  II  was 
deposed  and  Henry  IV  of  Lancaster,  the  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  became  king.  In  order  to  have  the  support  of  the 
papacy  he  turned  against  the  followers  of  his  father’s  friend, 
and  in  1400  an  act  was  passed  that  the  Lollards  should  be 
burned.  The  Inquisition  was  now  pushed  with  vigor,  and 
many  fine  Christians  were  burned  at  the  stake,  among  them 
the  outstanding  noblemen,  Lord  John  Oldcastle,  a  close  friend 
of  the  king  and  an  open  follower  of  Wycliffe.  When  Henry  IV 
died  in  1413,  the  convocation  brought  accusations  against 
Oldcastle,  and  in  1417  he  was  burned  at  the  stake.  From  that 
time  on  the  Lollards  were  driven  underground,  and  the  party 
declined;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  numerous  martyrdoms 
still  occurred,  the  movement  continued,  and  when  the  Refor¬ 
mation  did  take  place  in  England  under  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI  there  was  a  great  deal  of  noble  material  for  the 
Reformers  to  work  upon.  Three  streams  were  running  into 
the  river  of  Reformation  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  political  under  Henry  VIII,  the  stream  of  Christian 
humanism  under  the  leadership  of  the  Oxford  Reformers  and 
the  Cambridge  Reformers,  and  the  stream  of  evangelical 
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Christianity  represented  by  the  humble  and  persecuted  Lol¬ 
lards.  This  third  stream  was  not  at  all  the  least  important 
of  the  three. 

2.  Reformation  in  Bohemia 

Shortly  after  the  reformation  of  Wycliffe  in  England  a 
somewhat  similar  reformation  went  on  in  Bohemia.  In  order 
to  understand  this  reformation  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  the 
historical  situation. 

The  Historical  Background. 

The  Bohemians  are  of  Slavic  origin.  They  received  the 
gospel  from  the  East  in  the  tenth  century,  not  from  Rome. 
When  the  male  line  of  the  Slavic  kings  died  out  in  1310  John 
of  Luxemburg  became  king  of  Bohemia,  and  from  that  time 
on  Bohemia  came  under  German  and  Roman  Catholic  influ¬ 
ence. 

In  1347  Charles  IV  became  king  of  Bohemia  and  Holy 
Roman  emperor,  and  ruled  until  1378.  As  he  was  a  strong 
Catholic,  Bohemia  came  now  under  complete  Roman  control. 
He  founded  the  archbishopric  of  Prague  and  also  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Prague.  This  University  became  very  strong.  In 
1408  it  was  supposed  to  have  30,000  students.  The  University 
was  governed  by  four  “nations,”  three  German  and  one  Bo¬ 
hemian;  but  in  1409,  under  the  influence  of  John  Huss,  it 
was  reorganized  so  that  it  was  ruled  by  three  Bohemian 
“nations”  and  one  German.  The  result  was  that  the  German 
students  left  the  University  of  Prague,  and  the  University  of 
Leipzig  was  founded. 

In  1378  Wenzel  IV  became  king  of  Bohemia  and  emperor. 
He  was  a  worthless  man  who  was  deposed  in  1400.  In  1410 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Sigismund,  but  Bohemia 
refused  to  recognize  him.  From  1419  to  1452  Bohemia  had  no 
recognized  king.  A  strong  anti-German  spirit  was  manifested 
in  Bohemia  during  those  years.  It  is  upon  this  background 
the  work  of  Huss  must  be  seen. 

Forerunners  in  Bohemia. 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  talk  about  some  people  as  forerun- 
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ners,  but  it  is  very  common.  Most  of  the  men  mentioned  in 
these  lectures  have  been  described  as  forerunners  of  the 
German  Reformation.  They  were  that,  but  they  were  more 
than  that.  They  lived  their  own  lives  and  carried  out  their 
own  program  without  any  thought  of  being  forerunners  for 
somebody  else.  But  it  is,  of  course,  equally  true  that  each 
new  reformer  benefited  by  the  work  done  by  those  who 
labored  before  him.  John  Huss  benefited  greatly  by  the  work 
carried  on  by  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  Milicz  of  Kremsier,  and 
Matthias  of  Janow,  and  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
these  men. 

Conrad  of  Waldhausen. 

Conrad  of  Waldhausen  was  born  in  Austria  about  1320. 
Very  little  is  known  about  his  early  life.  One  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  said  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  still 
greater  eloquence.  Very  early  he  became  an  Augustinian 
monk.  From  1345  to  1360  he  labored  in  Vienna  where  he 
gathered  great  crowds  around  his  preaching.  It  was  there  he 
began  his  work  against  the  way  indulgences  were  sold.  In 
1360  Charles  IV  asked  him  to  come  to  Prague,  and  from 
that  time  he  carried  on  his  great  work  of  reform  until  his 
death  in  1369. 

In  Prague  Conrad  became  pastor  of  the  church  of  St. 
Gallus.  His  success  was  enormous.  He  did  not  attack  the 
dogma  of  the  church,  but  he  preached  repentance;  he  re¬ 
buked  the  sins  of  laymen  and  clergy.  So  many  people  came 
to  hear  him  that  the  church  could  not  hold  the  crowds,  and 
so  he  preached  to  people  in  the  open  air.  A  remarkable  revival 
broke  out.  People  left  their  sinful  habits  and  began  a  new 
life.  He  was  very  strict  in  the  requirements  of  producing 
evidences  of  a  real  conversion,  when  people  came  to  seek 
salvation. 

Conrad’s  attacks  on  the  sins  of  the  monks  brought  them 
to  bring  up  accusations  against  him,  but  when  a  trial  was 
announced  the  accusers  did  not  appear.  The  weak  point  in 
the  labor  of  Conrad  was  that  he  did  not  preach  in  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  the  people;  he  preached  either  in  Latin  or  in  Ger¬ 
man:  but  still  his  influence  was  great.  A  large  number  of 
people  had  been  brought  into  personal  relationship  to  Jesus 
as  their  Saviour  through  his  ministry. 

I 

Milicz  of  Kremsier. 

Milicz  was  a  native  of  Moravia,  but  otherwise  little  is 
known  of  him.  The  fact  that  he  in  his  mature  years  first 
began  to  study  the  German  language  would  indicate  that  he 
was  educated  either  at  the  University  of  Paris  or  at  one  of 
the  Italian  universities. 

In  1350  Milicz  began  his  public  career  as  a  priest,  and 
he  so  favorably  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king  that  he 
became  his  private  secretary.  At  the  same  time,  as  canon  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Prague  and  archdeacon  he  held  important 
ecclesiastical  positions.  In  1363  he  renounced  his  positions, 
and  chose  a  life  of  hardship  and  poverty  in  order  that  he 
might  follow  Christ  in  preaching  the  gospel.  He  preached  in 
the  Bohemian  language  and  he  preached  every  day  for  hours. 
On  Sundays  he  might  preach  up  to  five  times.  Multitudes 
thronged  to  hear  him,  and  his  influence  was  enormous.  Soon 
the  ill-famed  part  of  Prague,  “Little  Venice,”  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  “Little  Jerusalem.” 

Milicz  became  a  student  of  the  Bible  prophecies  and  of 
the  book  of  Revelation.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Anti¬ 
christ  was  the  corruption  of  the  church.  In  1367  he  went  to 
Rome  and  nailed  upon  the  door  of  St.  Peter's  the  sentence 
of  which  he  was  persuaded,  “Antichrist  has  come.”  For  this 
he  was  arrested  by  the  inquisitor,  but  the  Pope  released  him. 
He  returned  to  Prague  and  began  to  train  evangelists  whom 
he  sent  out  all  over  the  country.  When  Conrad  of  Waldhausen 
died,  Milicz  became  his  successor  as  pastor.  In  1374  he  went 
to  Avignon  to  vindicate  his  orthodoxy,  as  the  monks  had 
accused  him  of  heresy.  While  there  he  fell  sick  and  died. 

The  influence  of  Milicz  all  over  Bohemia  was  great.  His 
friend  and  admirer  Matthias  of  Janow  is  using  language 
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which  might  seem  extravagant,  but  the  work  of  Milicz  vindi¬ 
cated  his  words. 

Matthias  of  Janow. 

What  Conrad  and  Milicz  accomplished  by  their  preaching, 
Matthias  of  Janow  accomplished  by  his  pen.  As  son  of  a 
Bohemian  knight  he  received  a  liberal  education.  He  spent 
six  years  at  the  University  of  Paris  and  traveled  a  great 
deal  in  Italy,  so  he  was  one  of  the  most  cultivated  men  of 
his  time. 

Matthias  had  lived  a  very  worldly  life,  but  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Milicz  there  “entered  into  his  breast  a  certain  fire, 
subtle,  new,  strong,  and  unusual,  but  exceedingly  sweet.” 
Pope  Urban  VI  had  made  him  canon  of  the  Cathedral  church 
of  Prague.  He  manifested  great  zeal  in  his  preaching,  and 
he  felt  that  God  had  called  him  to  preach  the  pure  gospel  and 
to  defend  it  with  his  pen.  As  a  theological  writer  he  ranks 
very  high;  he  probably  surpassed  even  John  Huss. 

One  of  his  first  writings  was  a  book  which  might  be 
called  “Inquiries  concerning  True  and  False  Christianity.” 
It  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  its  appearance,  but  as  it 
was  written  in  Latin  it  reached  only  the  educated  classes. 
In  this  book  he  gave  his  views  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,  which 
should  be  partaken  of  often,  probably  daily.  Both  bread  and 
wine  should  be  given  to  the  people.  He  believed  in  the  uni¬ 
versal  priesthood  of  the  believers,  and  he  stressed  the  duty 
of  every  believer  to  test  every  church  doctrine  by  the  Bible, 
which  was  the  only  authority.  Antichrist  had  already  come. 
He  was  neither  Jew,  Pagan,  Saracen  nor  persecuting  worldly 
t3rrants,  but  the  man  who  opposed  Christian  truth!  Because 
of  the  Papal  Schism  he  centered  his  notions  of  Antichrist  on 
the  papacy.  Assuming  the  highest  position  in  the  church 
Antichrist  was  “deceitfully  perverting  spiritual  things  to 
carnal  ends,  and  employing  what  was  designed  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  a  Christian  people,  as  means  to  lead  them  astray  from 
the  truth  and  power  of  Christ.”  The  body  of  Antichrist  was 
rent  asunder  in  the  Schism,  but  not  the  body  of  Christ.  The 
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law  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  seen  in  the  Bible  was  enough  for 
the  government  of  the  church.  All  human  ordinances  and 
traditions  should  be  abolished.  These  views  Matthias  set 
forth  in  two  other  books,  the  “Carnal  Abomination”  and  the 
“Revelation  of  Christ  and  of  Antichrist.” 

Matthias  then  went  much  further  in  his  reformatory 
views  than  Conrad  and  Milicz  had  done.  They  were  advocat¬ 
ing  purity  of  life,  but  Matthias  was  also  attacking  the  whole 
papal  system.  In  1389  he  was  called  before  a  synod  in  Prague, 
and  he  had  to  leave  the  city.  He  died  in  1394.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  how  reformatory  ideas  passed  from  Janow  to 
Huss  and  later  on  to  Luther.  His  writings,  scattered  all  over 
Bohemia,  created  a  deep  desire  for  reformation. 

John  Huss. 

John  Huss  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  successor  of  Wy- 
cliffe,  and  it  is  true  that  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
English  reformer.  As  Richard  II  was  married  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  it  became  customary  for  Bohemian  youth  to  go  to 
England  to  study,  and  while  there  they  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Wycliffe  and  the  Lollards.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  look  upon  Huss  only  as  a  copy  of  Wycliffe.  Huss  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  three  above-mentioned  forerunners  in  Bohemia, 
and  he  was  also  an  independent  type  of  reformer  who  had 
his  own  ideas  of  the  church,  even  though  he  greatly  admired 
Wycliffe. 

John  Huss  was  born  in  Husinecz,  southern  Bohemia,  in 
1369.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  he  succeeded  in  working 
himself  through  the  schools;  so  he  got  a  good  education.  He 
took  the  Master’s  degree  at  the  University  of  Prague  in  1396, 
and  two  years  later  he  began  to  teach.  In  1403  he  was  chosen 
rector  of  the  university,  and  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  fact  that  he  took  the  government  of  the  university 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Germans  in  1409,  a  step  which  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  students. 

In  1402  Huss  had  been  appointed  preacher  at  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  chapel,  a  church  which  had  been  erected  through  the 
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influence  of  Milicz,  and  there  Huss  preached  in  the  Bohemian 
language  his  gospel  of  reform.  Both  in  his  preaching  and  in 
his  teaching,  Huss  often  referred  to  Wycliffe  and  his  refor¬ 
mation.  The  result  was  that  Pope  Alexander  V  issued  a  bull 
in  1410  ordering  all  Wycliife’s  writings  to  be  burnt,  and  all 
preaching  in  unauthorized  places  to  be  stopped.  The  result 
was  that  two  hundred  manuscripts  were  cast  into  the  flames. 
As  Huss  refused  to  deliver  up  his  copies  he  was  placed  under 
the  ban.  However,  the  zealous  reformer  ignored  the  Pope  and 
continued  to  preach  in  Bethlehem.  King  Wenzel  protected 
him  and  gave  orders  that  “Master  Huss,  our  beloved  and 
faithful  Chaplain,  be  allowed  to  preach  the  Word  of  God  in 
peace.” 

In  1412  the  Pope  issued  a  crusading  bull  against  Ladislas 
of  Naples  and  promised  indulgences.  Huss  protested  vigor¬ 
ously  against  this,  and  the  result  was  that  Huss  was  excom¬ 
municated  in  1413  and  three  of  his  friends  were  executed.  At 
the  request  of  the  king,  Huss  had  left  Prague  in  1412.  The 
city  was  in  an  uproar,  and  some  of  Huss*  friends  forsook  him ; 
even  the  university  sided  in  with  the  Pope.  It  was  while  Huss 
was  in  exile  that  he  wrote  his  great  work  on  the  church,  “De 
Ecclesia,*’  a  work  which  shows  how  Huss  was  spiritually 
related  to  Wycliffe. 

The  Reformatory  Views  of  Huss. 

Huss  was  intensely  interested  in  the  purity  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  be  born  again  and  to 
walk  in  newness  of  life.  It  was  an  awful  sight  for  him  to  see 
the  worldliness  and  sensuality  manifested  by  the  clergy,  hence 
he  attacked  them  as  vigorously  as  he  did.  He  was  a  preacher 
of  repentance,  and  hoped  that  the  purity  of  the  church  would 
be  restored. 

It  was  in  regard  to  his  doctrine  of  the  church  that  Huss 
differed  most  from  Roman  Catholicism.  It  was  for  those 
views  that  he  was  called  to  Constance  and  it  was  for  those 
views  that  he  finally  was  condemned. 

According  to  Huss  the  universal  church  was  made  up  of 
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the  predestinate  in  time  past,  present,  and  future.  But  the 
church  was  not  only  general,  it  was  also  particular.  Wherever 
two  or  three  were  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ,  there  was 
the  church.  The  Pope  was  not  the  bond  of  unity,  neither  were 
the  sacraments.  There  was  a  distinction  between  being  in 
the  church  and  being  of  the  church.  Some  were  in  it  who 
were  not  of  it.  According  to  this  view  the  Pope  and  the  car¬ 
dinals  did  not  constitute  the  church.  The  Roman  church  was 
not  the  Catholic  church,  for  no  partial  church  could  be  the 
whole  Catholic  church. 

The  Roman  Church  was  not  inerrant.  Once  Rome  had 
chosen  a  woman  as  Pope.  Only  those  prelates  have  authority 
who  live  according  to  the  precepts  of  Christ.  The  Pope  was 
not  the  head  of  the  church,  but  Christ.  The  church  was  built 
upon  the  rock  which  was  Christ,  and  not  upon  Peter.  The 
Roman  pontiff  must  share  his  authority  with  the  other 
bishops.  The  Pope  was  not  infallible.  Even  in  regard  to  faith 
he  might  be  led  astray  by  avarice  or  by  ignorance.  A  Pope 
had  often  been  heretical  and  had  been  declared  by  the  church 
to  be  a  heretic.  Once  the  church  got  along  well  without  Popes, 
and  she  might  get  along  well  without  them  again.  Not  only 
all  bishops,  but  all  presbyters  were  successors  of  the  apostles. 
The  church  was  once  governed  by  presbjrters. 

The  Bible  was  the  supreme  authority  of  faith.  Huss  al¬ 
ways  quoted  Scriptures  in  order  to  prove  his  views.  When  he 
followed  the  teachings  of  Wycliffe,  it  was  because  Wycliffe 
had  followed  the  Scriptures. 

Huss  was  accused  of  denying  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  but  he  refused  to  admit  that. 

The  Martyrdom  of  Huss. 

When  Huss  was  asked  to  come  to  the  Council  at  Constance, 
King  Sigismund  promised  him  safe  conduct.  On  November  3, 
1414  Huss  came  to  Constance  followed  by  several  of  his 
friends.  He  took  lodging  with  a  widow.  There  he  daily  cele¬ 
brated  the  Lord's  Supper  in  both  kinds  for  his  friends  until 
he  was  put  in  prison.  This  proves  that  Huss  was  not  afraid 
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to  oppose  dignitaries.  He  was  not  easily  handled;  fighting 
fundamentalists  seldom  are.  On  November  28  Huss  was  put 
in  prison,  and  he  was  kept  in  several  dungeons,  one  more 
horrible  than  the  other. 

The  trial  of  Huss  is  well  known.  Thirty-nine  articles  were 
read  accusing  him  of  heresy,  twenty-six  of  them  taken  from 
his  work  on  the  church.  There  is  one  sad  thing  about  the 
trial,  and  that  is  that  Peter  D’Ailly  was  leading  the  accusa¬ 
tions  against  him;  and  when  it  came  to  be  July  6th,  and 
thirty  of  the  articles  were  declared  to  contain  heresy,  not  only 
D’Ailly  but  even  John  Gerson  voted  for  his  death  by  mar¬ 
tyrdom. 

The  same  day,  Huss  was  led  away  to  be  burned.  He  was 
offered  his  life  if  he  would  recant,  but  Huss  refused  and 
said:  “I  shall  die  with  joy  today  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel 
which  I  have  preached.”  He  died  praying  and  singing.  One 
of  God’s  greatest  noblemen  had  finished  his  course. 

Jerome  of  Prague. 

The  story  of  Huss  cannot  be  told  without  mentioning  his 
friend  and  co-laborer,  Jerome  of  Prague.  He  was  highly 
educated,  having  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Prague,  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Paris,  and  he  became  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
teachings  of  Wycliffe.  In  Prague  he  worked  side  by  side  with 
Huss  and  joined  him  in  attacking  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
in  1412. 

In  1416  he  went  to  Constance  to  be  near  Huss,  and  there 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.  In  a  moment  of  weakness  he 
recanted,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  spoke  to  the  council  and 
reaffirmed  his  views.  On  July  30,  1416  he  was  burned  at  the 
stake,  the  very  same  place  Huss  was  burned.  One  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  says:  “He  went  to  his  fate  with  joyful  and  willing 
countenance,  for  he  feared  not  fire,  nor  any  kind  of  torture 
or  death.” 

Why  HtLss  was  Condemned. 

Huss  was  an  enthusiastic  Bohemian  who  had  been  a 
nationalistic  leader  at  the  university  of  his  land.  He  did  not 
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have  a  chance  for  his  life  at  a  council  controlled  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  It  is  on  that  background  we  must  pass  judgment  on 
men  like  D’Ailly  and  Gerson.  The  council  had  been  called 
to  reform  the  church  in  its  head  and  in  its  members.  These 
Frenchmen  knew  that,  if  they  advocated  the  cause  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  they  would  not  be  able  to  accomplish  a  reform,  and 
then  they  figured  that  it  was  better  that  one  man  should  die 
for  the  people  than  that  the  whole  nation  should  perish. 

Huss  was  a  pronounced  realist  just  as  much  so  as  Wy- 
cliffe  was,  and  the  nominalists  dominated  the  council.  The  two 
philosophical  groups  knew  no  limits  in  their  struggle  against 
one  another.  John  of  Wesel  found  that  out  as  he  lingered  in 
prison  until  his  death.  The  council  of  Constance  was  called 
by  the  Holy  Roman  emperor,  and  not  by  the  Pope.  The  coun¬ 
cil  deposed  John  XXIII,  and  the  reform  members  of  the 
council  were  eager  to  have  the  good  will  of  the  emperor  and 
his  followers.  When  Sigismund  forgot  the  promise  he  had 
made  to  Huss  of  safe  conduct,  there  was  no  more  hope  for 
the  Bohemian  reformer. 

Huss  had  struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  hierarchical 
system.  His  doctrines  were  leading  directly  to  the  rights  of 
private  judgment,  and  religious  democracy  and  ecclesiastical 
despotism  cannot  live  side  by  side.  Huss  had  to  be  sacrificed. 

As  it  was  with  Wycliffe,  so  it  was  with  Huss.  As  a  realist 
he  could  not  become  a  leader  of  a  schismatic  movement.  He 
was  working  for  the  purification  of  the  church  and  for  the 
spread  of  vital  personal  religion,  but  not  for  schism.  He  left 
a  large  number  of  followers,  and  his  reformatory  ideas  lived 
on.  Huss  probably  accomplished  more  through  his  martyrdom 
than  he  did  through  his  life.  He  was  a  living  illustration  of 
the  words  of  Jesus:  “Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the 
ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth 
forth  much  fruit.” 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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THE  USES  OF  THE  PSALTER 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  April- June  Number,  1948) 

In  a  previous  article  we  have  discussed  the  theory  of 
Mowinckel  relative  to  an  annual  Feast  of  Divine  Accession 
in  Israel.  In  reviewing  data  from  Jewish  sources  we  find 
certain  apparent  confirmations  of  Mowinckel’s  position.  But 
do  the  monuments  confirm  the  position  taken  by  him  on  the 
Enthronement  Festival?  It  was  largely  through  a  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  rituals  and  a  compari¬ 
son  of  them  with  the  Psalter  that  brought  him  to  his  view. 
Hooke  points  out  that  in  both  ancient  Babylonia  and  Egypt 
there  was  a  “ritual  pattern”  in  the  celebration  of  the  Fes¬ 
tival  of  the  New  Year.  Certain  things  were  done  to  the  king 
and  by  him  in  order  to  make  sure  the  prosperity  of  the 
community  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  king,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  divine,  represented  the  god  in  the  seasonal  rituals, 
although  the  god  himself  was  worshipped  also.  Erman  has 
rendered  one  of  the  psalms  sung  at  the  New  Year  celebration 
to  the  god  Horus  who  has  vanquished  his  foes  and  taken  his 
throne.  Among  the  many  gods  of  these  lands  one  was  marked 
out  as  the  creator  and  giver  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  and 
the  earthly  king  was  identified  with  him.  At  the  annual  feast 
in  honor  of  these  gods  (Osiris  among  the  Egyptians  and  Mar- 
duk  among  the  Babylonians)  the  kingship  of  the  god  was 
proclaimed  as  the  earthly  monarch  represented  him.  In  real¬ 
istic  fashion  this  was  dramatized  by  the  rite  of  the  ascent 
to  the  throne.  The  ceremonies  were  always  accompanied  by 
the  recital  of  the  creation  drama.  It  was  believed  that,  just 
as  the  god  had  originally  made  all  things,  he  would  repeat 
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the  act  of  creation  in  giving  productivity  to  the  soil.  The 
entire  ritual  was  designed  to  bring  about  a  reviving  of  na¬ 
ture.  Thus  its  prime  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
can  be  realized.* 

The  extreme  plausibility  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Mo- 
winckel  and  the  evidence  set  forth  in  its  confirmation  do  not 
decide  the  question  with  finality.  There  are  some  difficulties, 
and  indeed  refutations,  connected  with  the  view  propounded. 
We  must  admit  at  the  outset  that  Mowinckel  has  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  subject  a  vast  amount  of  material  as  well  as 
personal  ingenuity.  Keet,  who  finds  so  much  of  corroboration 
for  the  theory,  is  not  slow  to  discern  the  vulnerable  point  in 
MowinckeFs  position.  The  Norwegian  scholar  fails  utterly  to 
prove  that  the  Enthronement  Festival  was  celebrated  regu¬ 
larly  each  year.  True,  he  has  gone  to  the  Biblical  descriptions 
of  David’s  bringing  the  Ark  in  sacred  procession  to  Zion 
and  of  Solomon’s  setting  it  in  the  Temple,  but  he  has  not 
thereby  proved  that  ritual  acts  of  this  character  were  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  following  generations.  Mowinckel  himself  real¬ 
ized  the  difficulty,  but  his  argument  to  circumvent  it  is  more 
susceptible  to  question  than  the  original  theory  itself.  He 
claims  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  author  of  Kings  and 
that  of  Chronicles  had  before  them  any  original  sources  re¬ 
counting  the  events  of  an  earlier  age.  He  suggests  that  these 
historians  made  free  use  of  their  imaginations  in  describing 
events  of  the  past  ages.  Surely  Mowinckel  must  bear  just 
criticism  for  asking  us  to  believe  that  no  records  lay  before 
the  authors  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.*  Pfeiffer 
bases  his  doubts  concerning  the  validity  of  the  theory  on  the 
matter  of  the  dates  of  the  psalms  said  to  be  employed  in  the 
celebration  of  the  festival.  At  the  most  he  conceives  that  on 
very  exceptional  occasions  was  an  especially  composed  hymn 
sung,  such  a  possibility  being  Psalm  24 :7-10,  written  for  the 
installation  of  the  Ark  from  Shiloh  in  the  Temple  of  Solo- 


*W.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Psalms,  Vol.  I,  pp.  48-50. 

*C.  C.  Keet,  A  Liturgical  Study  of  the  Psalter,  pp.  102-103. 
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mon.  But  regular  organized  singing  in  the  Temple  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  according  to  Pfeiffer,  was  not  known  in  400  B.  C., 
although  well  developed  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 
We  feel  that  the  theory  of  Mowinckel  can  suffer  little  from 
the  argument  of  Pfeiffer,  for  the  latter  dates  the  Psalms 
entirely  too  late  in  the  history  of  Israel.®  Burrows  has  stated 
his  objection  so  clearly  that  we  quote  him.  He  holds:  “The 
chief  points  in  favor  of  this  theory  are  that  the  Psalms  fit 
very  neatly  into  it,  and  that  a  ceremony  of  this  sort  certainly 
existed  in  Babylonia.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  a  celebration  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  nor  anything  which  would  ever  have  suggested  it 
without  the  Babylonian  practice.  Apart  from  some  details, 
the  primary  thesis  may  be  true,  but  until  further  investiga¬ 
tion  and  discussion  bring  more  conclusive  arguments  than 
have  yet  been  advanced  it  must  be  regarded  as  undemon¬ 
strated.”®  The  objection  of  Burrows  is  valid.  G.  R.  Driver 
argues  from  the  same  viewpoint.  He  claims  that  the  theory  of 
a  feast  celebrating  the  Lord’s  accession  needs  to  be  proved 
“up  to  the  hilt”  from  the  Hebrew  sources  before  Biblical 
scholars  can  commit  themselves  to  it,  because  comparison 
with  Babylonian  practice  cannot  of  itself  establish  a  Hebrew 
custom.*  This  argument  is  indeed  cogent  but  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  overlooked.  T.  H.  Robinson,  discussing  the  eschatol¬ 
ogy  of  the  psalmists,  suggests  that  the  theory  may  be  right, 
but  we  must  ask  for  more  than  the  enthronement  of  the  Lord 
before  we  accept  an  eschatological  theory  of  the  psalms  indi¬ 
cated  or  any  others  for  that  matter.  He  is  certain  that  pass¬ 
ages  that  carry  the  atmosphere  of  eschatology  are  capable  of 
another  interpretation,  but  does  not  indicate  the  possibili¬ 
ties.* 

G.  Dahl  of  Yale  University  has  pointed  out  another  line 
of  argument  which  throws  serious  doubt  on  the  validity  of 

*R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  624,  633. 

^M.  Burrows,  What  Mean  These  Stonesf,  p.  262. 

®G.  R.  Driver,  in  The  Psalmists  (D.  C.  Simpson,  ed.),  pp.  113,  114. 

•T.  H.  Robinson,  “The  Eschatology  of  the  Psalmists,”  in  D.  C.  Sinapson, 
ed.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  92,  98. 
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the  theory  of  Mowinckel.  He  notes  at  the  beginning  that 
recent  treatments  of  the  Psalms  have  tried  to  discredit  the 
religious  values  of  these  compositions  in  two  particulars. 
First,  there  has  been  an  undue  stress  placed  on  the  primitive 
survivals  in  various  psalms.  Here  Mowinckel  is  said  to  be 
particularly  guilty.  He  finds  magical  elements  on  every  hand.’ 

In  his  study  of  the  rite  of  enthronement  he  constantly  labels 
this  feature  or  that  as  primitive.  The  conviction  inevitably 
results  that  the  hymns  of  Israel  remain  on  quite  a  low  spir¬ 
itual  level.  Gunkel  protests  emphatically  against  such  a  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  perspective.  But  in  all  this  the  Norwegian 
scholar  is  in  accord  with  other  scholars  whose  preoccupation 
with  early  origins,  though  it  be  valuable,  renders  them  un¬ 
appreciative  of  later  religious  values.  Dahl  notes  that  some  i 
Biblical  scholars  have  seemingly  forgotten  that  religious 
vocabulary  remains  the  same  even  after  ideas  have  changed. 
The  other  shortcoming  in  recent  studies  of  the  Psalms  is  the 
tendency  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  Messianic  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  Psalter.  The  result  has  been  that  to  many  psalms, 
especially  the  Royal  Psalms,  a  secular  interpretation  has  been 
given.  This  is  an  error  in  which  Gunkel,  Hans  Schmidt,  and 
others,  as  well  as  Mowinckel,  are  involved.  Whenever  the 
word  “Messiah”  occurs,  exegesis  forces  it  to  refer  to  a 
secular  king  and  his  earthly  affairs.  In  the  enthronement 
hymns  the  Messianic  theme,  dominant  though  it  is,  is  more 
or  less  slighted  in  order  to  set  forth  a  wholly  ritualistic  and 
formal  interpretation.  Dahl  argues  that,  granted  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  primitive  concepts,  these  should  not  be  strained  to 
hide  the  all-consuming  trust  in  the  exalted  God,  who  rules  in 
human  history  according  to  His  righteous  will.  He  finds  the 
Messianic  emphasis  of  Stade,  Kirkpatrick,  and  even  Briggs 
far  removed  from  the  present  position  and  tendency.  He 
concludes  that  there  is  more  of  Messianism  in  the  Psalms 
than  scholars  are  prepared  to  believe.  And  we  must  look  for 
more  rather  than  less  of  the  Messianic  hope  in  the  Psalter. 

’With  these  features  of  the  work  of  Mowinckel  we  shall  treat  more  par¬ 
ticularly  below. 
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The  impression  is  common  that  Messianism  is  a  sort  of  blot 
on  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  a  narrow  and  particu¬ 
laristic  nationalism.  Such  is  not  the  case.  He  claims  that  the 
highest  type  of  Hebrew  Messianism  is  to  be  found  in  Isaiah 
34-66  (exclusive  of  chapters  36-39,  which  are  history),  which 
exhibits  Israel’s  highest  literary  genius.  He  sets  forth  the 
“definite  and  normative  Messianic  ideal”  in  these  features: 
(1)  the  prerequisite  preparation  of  Israel  for  the  day  of 
spiritual  victory;  (2)  the  vicarious  atonement  to  be  wrought 
through  suffering;  (3)  the  nation  to  serve  as  a  missionary 
witness  to  the  Gentiles;  (4)  the  coming  punishment  upon 
the  incorrigibly  wicked;  (5)  the  ingathering  of  innumerable 
Gentiles  into  the  redeemed  community;  and  (6)  a  new  earth 
with  justice  under  the  universal  reign  of  the  Messiah.  These 
aspects  of  Messianism  reveal  the  highest  in  Hebrew  thought. 
Considering  the  volume  of  the  literature  it  inspired  and  the 
incomparable  quality  of  it,  the  Messianic  expectation  is  not 
something  for  which  we  need  to  apologize.  Dahl  feels  it 
stands  at  the  very  forefront  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
religion.  Little  wonder  that  the  New  Testament  makes  it  the 
dominating  strain.  During  the  time  of  the  collection  of  the 
Psalter  the  Messianic  element  entered  largely  into  the 
thought  of  Israel.  How  then  are  we  to  understand  the  Psalms 
that  suggest  a  possible  Messianic  meaning?  The  overwhelm¬ 
ing  presumption  is  in  favor  of  considering  them  as  Messianic. 
Dahl  thinks  that,  when  scholars  dilate  over  the  divinity  of 
kings  and  decide  that  psalms  mentioning  the  Messiah  speak 
of  an  earthly  ruler,  they  are  giving  away  their  case  in  es¬ 
sence.  For  if  they  are  right,  it  simply  leads  us  to  believe 
that  the  Messianic  idea  was  very  early  and  was  even  applied 
to  human  and  earthly  kings.  When  the  Psalms  were  com¬ 
posed,  most  pious  Jews  were  at  one  with  the  prophets  in 
their  disillusionment  concerning  earthly  potentates.  Help 
must  come  from  a  divine-human  Messiah  doing  the  will  of 
God.  J.  M.  Powis  Smith  is  quoted  as  stating  that  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  hope  in  the  Psalter  bursts  forth  in  one  form  or  another 
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on  every  page  like  a  fountain  of  pure  water.  The  best  method 
of  determining  the  nature  of  a  Messianic  Psalm  is  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  parallels  from  the  prophets.®  Dahl  then  considers 
certain  psalms  as  Messianic ;  he  lists  Psalms  2,  22,  45,  47,  72, 
93,  96,  97,  98,  and  99.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  number 
of  these  psalms  are  classed  as  enthronement  psalms  by  Mo- 
winckel.  Dahl’s  position  is  that  all  nuist  be  interpreted  pri¬ 
marily  as  Messianic."  We  find  that  the  arguments  just  re¬ 
viewed  from  the  angle  of  the  Old  Testament,  including  the 
Messianic  argument,  are  weighty  indications  against  the 
validity  of  Mowinckel’s  theory. 

Before  we  leave  this  important  view  we  should  consider 
what  Jewish  practices  reveal  as  to  the  strength  or  weakness 
of  the  proposed  hypothesis.  Oesterley  points  out  that  to 
speak  of  the  Enthronement  Festival  as  though  it  were  a 
festival  in  itself  is  an  error.  There  was  no  such  festival  of 
this  name  ever  known  among  the  Israelites.'®  Another  fact 
is  important.  We  have  already  noted  in  all  fairness  to  this 
view  that,  in  the  celebrations  of  the  New  Year  Festival  in 
the  synagogue,  mention  is  made  of  such  thoughts  as  the 
Kingship  of  the  Lord,  His  rule  over  all  the  world.  His  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  creation.  His  holiness,  the  shout,  and  the 
blowing  of  the  trumpet.  But  there  is  not  a  hint  of  the  en¬ 
thronement  ceremony  so  important  to  Mowinckel’s  theory.  If 
it  had  been  so  prominent  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  people, 
some  reference  of  some  character  would  have  been  present. 
Oesterley’s  conclusion  is  that  the  Enthronement  Festival  did 
not  exist  as  such  but  was  one  of  the  ceremonies  of  one  of 
the  feasts.  However,  his  arguments  against  the  theory  tell 
in  either  direction :  they  seem  to  indicate  no  such  festival  or 
ceremony.  Hayyim  Schauss  has  written  a  most  illuminating 
work  on  the  Jewish  Festivals  from  their  beginnings  to  our 
own  day.  He  pictures  vividly  the  tense  and  solemn  moment 


"This  is  Stade’s  position  also. 

•G.  Dahl,  “The  Messianic  Expectation  in  the  Psalter,”  Journal  of  Biblical 
Literature,  Vol.  LVII,  pp.  1-12. 

'®VV.  O.  E.  Oesterley,  The  Psalms,  Vol.  I,  pp.  44-47. 
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in  the  Jewish  Synagogue  (which  we  have  witnessed  many 
times)  when  the  Ark  of  the  Torah  (the  Law)  is  opened  and 
the  chant  of  Un*saneh  Tokef  is  begun.  Fear  lays  a  vise-like 
grip  on  the  worshippers.  The  men  pull  their  prayer  shawls 
over  their  heads  as  they  recite  the  words  of  the  prayer 
which  we  have  quoted  in  the  previous  article,  with  tears  and 
loud  sobs.  The  thought  of  God’s  judgment  of  the  world  strikes 
terror  into  the  heart.  But  there  are  certain  features  of  the 
service  which  we  must  not  overlook.  First  of  all,  there  is  no 
connection  whatsoever  between  the  Jewish  prayer  UrCsaneh 
Tokef  and  its  concepts  and  any  Biblical  practice  mentioned 
or  hinted  at  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  prayer  is  attributed 
to  Rabbi  Meshullam  ben  Kalonymos,  who  lived  in  Mayence 
about  1000  A.D.  There  are  many  legends  surrounding  the 
writing  of  it,  but  the  time  is  fairly  certain  as  just  given. 
Secondly,  Schauss  in  his  entire  discussion  of  the  Jewish  Fes¬ 
tivals  from  their  inception  to  our  day  does  not  even  hint  at 
such  a  ceremony  as  the  Enthronement  of  the  Lord.*'  Lastly, 
the  very  prayer  itself  reveals  that  though  it  has  the  ideas  of 
God’s  judgment,  His  rulership,  His  past  blessings,  yet  these 
are  in  a  setting  with  an  apocalyptic  outlook.  This  feature  has 
no  part  in  Mowinckel’s  theory.  Thus,  until  more  evidence  can 
be  summoned  for  the  theory,  we  must  be  content  to  let  it 
rest  in  the  category  of  unproved  and  hypothetical  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Psalter.** 

Before  passing  on  to  another  phase  of  the  uses  of  the 
Psalter  we  should  pause  long  enough  to  note  Mowinckel’s 
view  on  the  magical  use  of  the  Psalms,  referred  to  above. 
He  advanced  the  position  that  many  of  the  psalms  were 
spells  or  counterspells  employed  by  those  in  sickness  or  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  assumption  was  that  their  troubles  or  diseases 
were  directly  attributable  to  the  magical  operations  of  their 
enemies,  who  had  cast  certain  spells  over  them.  In  such 
cases  the  afflicted  ones  would  go  to  the  appointed  priest  who 


“His  book  is  dated  1938,  so  the  views  of  Mowinckel  were  well  known 
'*H.  Schauss,  The  Jewish  Festivals,  pp.  147,  148. 
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would  recite  the  psalm  over  them,  or  have  them  repeat  the 
appropriate  psalm,  in  order  to  break  the  power  of  the  bind¬ 
ing  spell.  Thus,  large  portions  of  the  Psalms  were  material 
which  could  be  used  effectively  only  by  the  expert  knowledge 
of  the  priest.  The  Psalter,  then,  was  really  the  means  of 
power  to  liberate  the  tried  and  harassed  instead  of  the 
medium  of  praise  and  prayer.  Rowley  has  shown  how  foreign 
this  is  to  the  whole  genius  of  the  Psalms.  Says  he,  “It  would 
certainly  be  a  surprising  thing  if  psalms  which  were  created 
to  serve  no  higher  purpose  than  to  be  magical  spells  became 
the  vehicle  of  a  spiritual  worship  that  endured  for  many 
centuries,  and  that  flourished  amongst  men  who  firmly  repu¬ 
diated  all  the  magical  ideas  that  were  their  inspiration.  For 
the  Judaism  of  the  Second  Temple  condemned  spells  and  all 
such  practices  as  firmly  as  did  the  prophets,  whose  oracles 
it  treasured.  And  certainly  the  Christian  Church  took  over 
the  use  of  the  psalms  as  the  vehicle  of  worship,  and  not  as 
potent  spells.”** 

We  have  previously  indicated  that  the  Psalms  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  liturgy  of  the  festivals  of  Israel.  To  such  litur¬ 
gical  settings  for  some  of  the  Psalter  we  now  direct  our 
attention.  Here  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  groups  of  Psalms 
were  used  on  several  festival  occasions,  such  as  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  or  Havykkah,  the  Feast  of  Passover,  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Notable  groupings  of  the  Psalms  are 
the  Hallel  Psalms  and  the  Hallelujah  Psalms.  The  Hallel 
Psalms  consist  of  Psalms  113  to  118.  They  were  always  con¬ 
sidered  a  unit  and  were  sung  at  the  Feast  of  Passover.  Oes- 
terley  vividly  delineates  their  use  at  this  time  of  festivity. 
When  the  Passover  lambs  had  been  slain,  priests  were  drawn 
up  in  rows  in  the  Court  of  the  Priests,  the  place  of  the  great 
altar,  to  catch  into  gold  and  silver  bowls  the  blood  of  the 
slain  lambs  which  the  head  of  each  godly  family  had  to  offer 
at  this  feast.  Then  the  bowls  were  passed  along  to  the  offici- 

**H.  H.  Rowley,  The  Re-Discovery  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  246-247.  We 
prefer  to  place  the  bulk  of  the  Psalter  at  an  earlier  date  than  Rowley 
does,  as  we  have  shown  in  earlier  articles  on  the  Psalter. 
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ating  priest  at  the  great  altar,  whereupon  he  emptied  each 
at  the  base  of  the  altar  and  handed  back  the  empty  bowl. 
This  ritual  lasted  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour  (about 
3:00-5:00  P.M.).  During  this  ceremony  Psalms  113-118  were 
sung  by  the  Levitical  choirs.  The  congregation  took  part  also, 
repeating  the  first  clause  of  each  of  the  six  psalms  and  shout¬ 
ing  after  each  alternate  line  “Hallelujah.”  When  the  last 
psalm  was  sung,  the  people  not  only  repeated  the  first  line 
and  the  Hallelujah  shout,  but  repeated  after  the  Levites 
verses  25  and  26.  The  Hallel  was  repeated  in  this  fashion 
until  the  whole  ceremony  was  finished.  These  same  psalms 
were  used  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  chief  rite  in 
this  feast  was  the  water  libation  described  in  the  Mishna 
tractate  Svkkah  (iv.  9,  10).  A  priest  w^ent  from  the  Temple 
w’ith  a  golden  pitcher  to  the  pool  of  Siloam,  filled  it  with 
water  from  the  pool,  and  returned  with  it  through  the  water- 
gate.  A  trumpet  was  blown  and  the  people  sang  the  words 
of  Isaiah  12 :3 :  “Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out 
of  the  wells  of  salvation.”  The  water  was  poured  out  into 
another  vessel,  and  then  the  water  libation  was  offered  on 
the  altar  together  with  a  wine  offering.  Throughout  this 
ceremony  the  trumpets  sounded.  Then  the  Temple  music  was 
begun  and  the  Hallel  was  sung  in  the  same  manner  as  at 
the  Passover  feast.  The  accompaniment  by  flutes  was  the 
only  addition  to  the  ritual  singing  of  the  Passover.  When  the 
Levites  came  to  the  words  of  Psalm  118:1  and  to  verses  25 
and  26,  all  the  congregation  shook  their  palm  branches  (so 
today  in  the  Jewish  synagogues  during  the  singing  of  the 
Psalms  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles)  in  the  direction  of  the 
altar.  After  the  offering  of  the  sacrifices  on  all  seven  days 
of  the  feast,  the  priests  marched  about  the  altar  singing 
Psalm  118.  On  the  seventh  day  a  seven-fold  procession  around 
the  altar  took  place  while  the  same  psalm  was  sung.  All  the 
other  feasts  had  a  similar  liturgy  with  the  use  of  the  Hallel.’* 

Keet,  in  dealing  with  the  liturgical  setting  of  the  Hallel, 

'*W.  O.  E.  Oestcrley,  .1  Fresh  Approach  to  the  Psalms,  pp.  136-138. 
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dwells  upon  its  use  at  the  Feast  of  Hanukkah.  Of  the  four 
groups  of  Hallels  pointed  out  by  Briggs,  Keet  is  concerned 
with  the  Egyptian  Hallel,  the  one  we  have  been  discussing. 
He  feels  this  Hallel  was  put  into  its  final  form  especially 
for  the  Feast  of  Dedication  instituted  by  the  Maccabees.  He 
treats  this  group  of  the  Psalms  as  though  they  were  com¬ 
posed  at  that  late  date,  a  view  with  which  we  do  not  agree. 
He  points  out  an  interesting  feature  of  these  psalms:  the 
repetition  of  an  idea  three  times,  a  device  suggesting  liturgi¬ 
cal  use.  For  example,  three  times  in  Psalm  113  the  psalmist 
calls  for  an  ascription  of  praise  to  the  name  of  the  Lord.  We 
can  readily  see  how  the  joy  expressed  in  these  psalms,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  case  of  Psalm  118,  would  lend  itself  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Maccabean  triumphs.  The  people  naturally 
utilized  these  psalms  that  had  been  in  use  in  the  Temple 
worship.  Now  they  were  found  to  be  appropriate  to  the  glad¬ 
some  occasion.  Keet  labors  at  length  to  identify  slight  allu¬ 
sions  in  the  Hallel  with  events  of  the  Feast  of  Dedication  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  but  the  results  appear  to  us  to  be 
unsatisfactory  and  strained.  It  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
these  psalms  were  employed  during  the  Feast  of  Dedication, 
and  so  much  can  be  vouched  for.'®  He  thinks  the  Hallelujah 
Psalms  also  reflect  the  triumphs  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  and 
his  followers.  These  psalms  (146-150)  reflect  liturgical  use 
and  were  sung  on  festival  occasions,  but  the  Feast  of  Dedi¬ 
cation  was  not  the  only  nor  the  first  time  of  its  employment. 

If  we  would  see  how  wide  and  varied  was  the  liturgical 
use  of  the  Psalms,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  Peters*  discussion 
of  the  general  liturgical  use  of  the  Psalter.  Ritual  notes  in 
the  titles  of  the  Psalms  are  quite  revealing.  We  find  lehazkir 
(“to  bring  to  remembrance”)  in  Psalms  38  and  70.  The 
*askara  was  part  of  the  meal  offering  burned  in  the  fire  (Lev. 
2:2,  9,  16;  6:15;  Num.  5:26),  or  the  frankincense  which  was 
placed  on  the  showbread  and  burned  (Lev.  24:7).  It  was  used 
also  to  designate  the  sin  offering  of  the  very  poor  (Lev.  12), 

“C.  C.  Keet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  113-125,  126-128. 
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and  of  the  jealousy  offering  in  the  case  of  a  woman  accused 
of  adultery  (Num.  5:26).  The  implication  from  the  headings 
of  the  Psalms  is  that  these  hymns  were  used  in  the  offering 
of  the  *azkara.  The  term  tehillah  (“praise”)  in  Psalms  145- 
150,  111-118,  and  135  is  taken  by  Peters  to  be  a  general  title 
for  the  sacrificial  cry  with  which  these  psalms  open  and  close. 
The  word  todhah  (“thanks”)  is  the  heading  for  Psalm  100, 
although  several  others  begin  with  the  todhah  cry,  as  Psalms 
105-107,  118,  and  136.  The  designation  shows  these  were  all 
meant  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  thank-offering  (Lev. 
7:11  ff.).  Psalm  30  is  called  a  song  of  dedication  which, 
though  not  written  for  the  rededication  of  the  Temple  in  165 
B.C.,  was  easily  adapted  for  this  celebration.  Peters  finds  it 
to  be  properly  a  thank-offering  liturgy  for  the  offering  con¬ 
nected  with  deliverance  from  calamity  and  used  in  the  an¬ 
nual  dedication  service.  Tephillah  (“prayer”)  is  the  title  of 
Psalms  17,  86,  102,  and  142,  and  of  the  group  from  51  to  72 
and  90  to  99.  Prayer  must  always  have  played  a  significant 
part  in  the  sacrificial  ritual  of  the  Hebrews  from  early  times 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  record  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Temple  by  Solomon  in  1  Kings  8. 

The  Talmud  and  the  historian  Josephus  give  a  picture  of 
the  worship  of  the  Jews  in  the  Temple  of  Herod.  Sacrifices 
were  numerous  and  complicated.  The  Psalms  had  developed 
into  an  elaborate  liturgical  system,  and  were  sung  by  a  large 
body  of  priests,  Levites,  and  people.  Those  in  use  were  100, 
104-107,  111-118,  120-134,  135,  136,  145-150.  The  Psalms  most 
employed  were  the  great  todhah  and  tehillah  groups,  which 
gave  a  lively  and  victorious  note  to  the  sacrificial  worship  of 
the  sanctuary.  At  the  daily  morning  sacrifice — including  the 
customary  whole  burnt  offering  for  the  people,  with  meal 
offering,  drink  offering,  high  priestly  offering,  sin,  trespass, 
thank,  and  peace  offerings — priests  blew  the  trumpets  and 
the  I^vitical  choir  sang.  At  the  presentation  of  the  sacrifice 
a  priest  struck  the  cymbals,  while  the  Levitical  choir  chanted 
the  psalm  of  the  day  in  three  parts  as  the  priest  poured  out 
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the  drink  offering.  At  the  end  of  each  part  the  trumpets 
sounded  three  times,  and  the  people  prostrated  themselves 
on  their  faces  and  worshipped.  Sacrifices  and  psalms  were 
added  on  Sabbaths  and  festivals  and  solemn  days.  Enough 
has  been  said,  then,  to  show  how  fully  the  Psalter  entered 
into  the  liturgy  of  the  Temple  from  the  earliest  times  on." 

But  the  Psalter  was  not  only  used  among  the  Hebrews  for 
devotional  purposes  and  for  the  liturgy  of  the  Temple  with 
its  festivals  and  solemn  fasts ;  it  was  and  is  to  this  day  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  in  their  synagogue  services.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  change  from  the  sacrificial  worship  of  the  Temple 
to  the  less  elaborate  service  of  the  synagogue  was  a  great 
step  for  the  Jewish  people  to  take.  That  this  was  accom¬ 
plished  is  a  matter  of  history  which  is  interesting  to  us  from 
the  angle  of  the  use  of  the  Psalter  in  the  synagogue  service. 
Keet  devotes  the  third  and  last  division  of  his  book  to  the 
Psalms  and  the  ancient  synagogue,  a  matter  of  four  chap¬ 
ters.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  some,  psalmody  was  not  un¬ 
known  in  the  worship  of  the  ancient  synagogue.  But  it  was 
not  prominent  because  few  manuscripts  were  available  for 
public  use.  We  know  that  in  the  later  synagogue  services  only 
a  selection  of  the  Psalms  was  used  and  the  probability  is  that 
the  case  was  not  otherwise  in  former  times.  When  coming  to 
a  study  of  the  place  of  psalmody  in  the  early  Palestinian  syn¬ 
agogue,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  public  worship  was  not 
carried  on  exclusively  in  the  Temple.  For  Jews  living  at  a 
distance  from  Jerusalem,  the  local  synagogue  must  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Temple  to  a  large  extent.  The  syna¬ 
gogues  provided  for  spiritual  communion  and  enrichment  of 
the  devotional  life.  Here  they  came  for  ‘nstruction  in  the 
Law  and  to  commune  with  their  God.  The  worship  of  the 
synagogue  was  carried  on  without,  and  independent  of,  the 
sacrificial  system.  There  was  no  altar,  and  so  no  sacrifice. 
Musicians  of  the  Temple  (like  Rabbi  Joshua  ben  Hannania) 
and  its  choir  also  served  in  a  similar  capacity  in  the  syna- 

’•J.  P.  Peters,  The  Psalms  as  Liturgies,  pp,  35-38,  78. 
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gogue,  which  was  actually  in  the  courts  of  the  Temple  itself 
at  first.  Keet  surely  places  some  of  the  Psalms  quite  late 
when  he  holds  that  some  of  the  Psalter  was  not  intended  for 
use  in  the  Temple,  but  was  written  purposely  for  the  use  of 
the  synagogue.  Peters,  however,  is  surely  correct  in  saying: 
“While  the  Psalter,  as  we  have  it,  was  the  Temple  hymnal,  it 
also  played  an  important  part  in  synagogue  gatherings,  and 
through  them  entered  most  effectively  into  the  life  of  the 
people,  expressing  their  sentiments  and  becoming  a  method 
of  addressing  God  by  small  groups  of  individuals.”  He  at¬ 
tributes  the  personal  character  of  the  Psalms  largely  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  part  of  the  synagogue  services.  Psalms 
with  a  prominent  personal  element  were  particularly  suitable 
for  use  in  the  synagogue.  The  penitential  and  devotional 
psalms  would  have  fitted  well  here.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  features  employed  in  the  liturgy  of  the  synagogue  today 
were  in  a  measure  present  when  the  liturgy  began.  The 
praise  portion  of  the  daily  morning  service  (called  by  the 
Jews  Schacharith)  is  known  as  the  Zemiroth.  Among  the 
benedictions  we  find  the  use  of  Psalm  100;  10:16;  and  93:1. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  entire  Zemiroth  is  the  collection  of 
Psalms  145  and  150.  Keet  informs  us  that  there  is  a  direct 
reference  to  the  use  of  these  hymns  in  the  daily  liturgy  of 
the  synagogue  in  an  account  from  Rabbi  Jose  ben  Chalapta 
of  the  second  century  A.D.” 

Peters  discusses  the  development  of  the  liturgy  of  the 
synagogue.  He  finds  that  during  the  period  of  the  exile  a 
liturgy  of  prayer  without  sacrifice  was  developed.  The  act  of 
turning  toward  the  Temple  became  a  substitute  for  the  sac¬ 
rifice  in  realizing  the  presence  and  favor  of  God  (cf.  1  Kings 
8:48;  see  also  Daniel  6:10).  In  the  religion  of  the  synagogue 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  personal  and  individual  element, 
prayer  became  more  and  more  important  in  the  religious 
life.  Even  today  the  facing  toward  the  Temple  is  maintained, 

”J.  P.  Peters,  The  Religion  of  the  Hebrews,  p.  381.  Cf.  also  C.  C.  Keet, 
op.  eit.,  pp.  142,  143. 

'*C.  C.  Keet,  op.  cit.,  pp.  131-152. 
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but  it  no  longer  signifies  a  substitute  for  the  sacrifice.  Thus 
it  was  that  the  synagogues,  schools  of  the  Law  that  they 
were,  became  places  for  prayer.  The  penitential  and  prayer 
selections  of  the  Psalter  were  much  used,  as  in  private  devo¬ 
tions.  By  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Psalter  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  sacrificial 
ritual  was  forgotten,  and  the  Psalms  became  a  manual  for 
prayer  and  praise  in  the  synagogue.  Peters  feels  that  this 
process  left  its  mark  on  the  Psalter,  which  was  the  reduction 
of  the  liturgical-ritual  features  of  the  Psalms  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  purely  devotional  and  edificatory  elements.  Though 
we  may  not  agree  with  his  last  conclusion,  it  is  evident  that 
some  such  process  from  the  Temple  to  the  synagogue  did 
take  place.  Any  radical  change  in  the  Psalter  itself,  apart 
from  the  different  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  seems  to  us 
unwarranted  at  so  late  a  date  as  indicated.  Peters  shows 
that  we  have  notices  of  the  employment  in  the  synagogue 
service  of  the  following  portions  of  the  Psalter  on  special 
occasions:  Psalm  7  for  Purim  because  of  verses  6  and  11-16 
(cf.  Esther  9:13  ff.) ;  Psalm  30:1  for  Hamikkah  as  in  the 
Temple;  Psalm  47  for  the  New  Year  because  of  verse  6,  and 
Psalm  81  because  of  verse  3;  Psalm  98  for  the  New  Moon 
festival  because  of  verse  6  (cf.  Num.  10:10),  and  Psalm  104 
because  of  verses  1  and  2;  Psalms  76  and  118:25  to  the  end, 
for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  and  Psalm  130  for  the  Day 
of  Atonement.*®  Thus  the  Temple  with  its  elaborate  sacrificial 
ritual  was  replaced,  after  its  destruction  in  70  A.D.  by  the 
Romans,  with  the  synagogue  service  that  made  much  of  the 
exposition  of  the  Scriptures  and  prayer  in  which  the  Psalter 
had  a  significant  part. 

To  recapitulate,  in  this  article  and  a  previous  one*®  we 
have  attempted  to  show  what  uses  were  made  of  the  Psalter 
in  the  religious  life  of  Israel.  From  many  analogies  and  the 
nature  of  poetry  itself  we  have  found  that  the  Psalter  was 


‘®J.  P.  Peters,  The  Psalms  as  Liturgies,  pp.  39,  40,  80. 

*®The  article  appeared  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April-June  Number,  1948. 
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utilized  for  devotional  purposes.  It  had  also  a  wide  use  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Temple.  The  interesting  and  important 
theory  of  Mowinckel  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  a 
number  of  Psalms  in  a  celebration  called  by  him  the  En¬ 
thronement  Festival  was  considered  and  evaluated  as  un¬ 
proved.  The  use  of  groups  of  the  Psalms  for  special  festival 
occasions  was  noted,  and  the  ritual  use  of  many  individual 
psalms  was  pointed  out.  Lastly,  the  use  of  the  Psalter  in  the 
synagogue  services  was  treated.  How  varied  has  been  the 
use  of  the  Psalter  and  how  deeply  it  has  entered  into  the 
life  and  worship,  not  only  of  the  Hebrews  but  of  many 
peoples,  can  be  readily  seen.  Here  w^e  have  through  the  in¬ 
diting  Spirit  of  God  the  highest  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  the  heart  throb  of  man  as  he  communes  with  his  God 
upon  the  different  experiences  of  life. 
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THE  THEOLOGY  OF  “PARADISE  LOST” 

By  Earle  E.  Cairns,  Ph.D. 

Milton  has  been  considered  as  the  poetic  exponent  of  the 
orthodox  Puritan  theology  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
viewpoint,  which  is  traditionally  rather  than  historically 
accurate,  was  accepted  by  most  groups  until  1823  when  his 
theological  treatise  The  Christian  Doctrine  was  discovered 
by  Lemon,  translated  by  Sumner  from  Latin  and  published 
in  1825.  Then  it  was  found  that  Milton  was  not  a  Calvinist 
nor  even  a  Trinitarian.  Despite  this  discovery,  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  theology  in  Paradise  Lost  has  had  tremendous  influ¬ 
ence  and  the  average  person  still  thinks  of  Milton  as  one  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Protestant  faith  worthy  to  be  ranked 
with  Luther. 

A  search  in  Milton  bibliographies  revealed  the  fact  that, 
until  recently,  there  was  no  adequate  treatment  of  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  Paradise  LosV  Dodge  rightfully  criticized  the  earlier 
attempts  by  Addison,  Johnson,  Macaulay  and  Matthew  Ar¬ 
nold  to  discuss  the  theology  of  the  poem  by  saying  that  they 
show  personal  bias.  Addison,  a  Whig,  eulogizes  the  poem 
and  its  theology;  Johnson,  a  Tory,  feels  that  it  is  subversive 
politically  and  theologically.*  One  might  also  add  the  criti¬ 
cism  that  those  who  deal  with  the  theology  of  the  poem 
usually  have  had  no  theological  training  to  enable  them  to 
catch  the  more  subtle  point*?  of  doctrine  inherent  in  the 
poem.  The  usual  article  on  the  theology  of  the  poem  deals 
only  with  one  point  or  strays  from  a  theological  to  a  literary 
treatment  of  the  character  of  God,  Satan  or  Adam  and  Eve. 

'Ernest  Thompson,  John  Milton  Topical  Bibliography  (New  Haven,  1916). 

*R.  E.  Neil  Dodge,  “Theology  in  ‘Paradise  Lost,’  ’’  Studies  in  Language  and 
Literature  (Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  1918),  No.  2,  pp.  9-10. 
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Often  it  appears  that  each  writer  has  a  point  of  view  con¬ 
cerning  Milton  which  he  thinks  is  a  focus  for  his  theology. 
Dodge,  in  the  article  mentioned  above,  holds  that  Milton's 
typically  Puritan  viewpoint  will  unify  his  theology.*  Saurat, 
in  his  book  Milton,  Man  and  Thinker,  writes  that  Milton's 
theology  is  based  on  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  Cabbala,  a 
product  of  Jewish  thought.  Tillyard's  view  is  that  Milton's 
treatise  The  Christian  Doctrine,  when  compared  with  Para¬ 
dise  Lost,  will  reveal  that  Milton's  theology  belongs  for  the 
most  part  to  the  Renaissance  and  that  he  based  it  on  the 
Bible.*  Weldon's  view  seems  most  nearly  to  fit  all  the  facts 
when  he  writes  of  Milton:  “He  seems  to  have  drifted  surely, 
if  slowly,  away  from  orthodox  Christianity  into  a  Christian 
belief  and  habit  of  his  own."*  This  view  will  explain  the 
heretical  similarities  and  contrasts  in  the  theology  of  Para¬ 
dise  Lost  and  The  Christian  Doctrine,  for  it  appears  that  the 
poem  was  written  a  short  time  later  than  the  theological 
treatise. 

A  better  way  to  arrive  at  the  theological  thought  of  the 
poem  is  to  contrast  the  theology  of  the  poem  with  that  of 
The  Christian  Doctrine.  Maurice  Kelley  in  his  book  The  Great 
Argument  has  done  this  type  of  work  in  an  extensive  fashion, 
but  he  lays  as  much  or  more  stress  on  the  theology  of  The 
Christian  Doctrine  than  he  does  on  the  theology  of  Paradise 
Lost.  His  aim  is  a  presentation  of  the  parallels  between  the 
two  and  their  relationship,  rather  than  a  summary  of  the 
theology  of  the  poem.  To  contrast  the  two  successfully  it 
will  be  necessary  to  know  a  little  concerning  the  probable 
date  of  The  Christian  Doctrine.  Belloc’s  view  that  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine  was  written  between  1642  and  1649  seems  to 
be  somewhat  biased  by  his  attempt  to  show  how  great  a 


*Op.  at,  p.  9. 

*E,  W.  Tillyard,  Milton  (New  York,  1930),  pp.  213-15. 

®J.  E.  C.  Weldon,  “The  Theology  of  Milton,”  Nineteenth  Century  (May, 
1912),  71:901. 
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heretic  Milton  was.®  The  work  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
years  of  study  and  thought,  and  could  easily  have  been  com¬ 
piled  by  the  blind  poet  from  notes  with  the  aid  of  others. 
According  to  this,  the  view  that  the  treatise  on  theology  was 
written  about  the  beginning  of  the  Restoration  in  1660  or 
later  would  seem  to  be  the  better.  The  date  of  its  composi¬ 
tion  would  be  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  poem.  Thus 
the  synthetic  treatment  of  the  theology  of  the  poem  can  be 
best  achieved  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  works.  It  will  be 
necessary  in  doing  this  to  exercise  caution  in  order  not  to 
read  into  the  poem  the  theology  outlined  in  the  treatise.  Such 
a  study  will  reveal  inconsistencies  in  the  system  of  theology 
in  the  poem,  for  Milton  was  throughout  his  life  steadily 
moving  toward  an  independent  theological  position. 

Every  theologian  grounds  his  system  of  theology  upon 
some  authoritative  source,  and  Milton  was  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  Writers  err  in  trying  to  find  the  ultimate  source  of 
Milton’s  theology  in  esoteric  Jewish  writings,  in  Calvinistic 
writings  or  in  the  theology  of  the  Independents.  He  informs 
us  that  the  basis  of  his  theology  is  the  Bible.  This  is  true  of 
both  The  Christian  Doctrine  and  Paradise  Lost. 

In  the  preface  to  his  theological  treatise  he  writes:  “For 
my  own  part  I  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone;  I  follow 
no  other  sect  or  heresy.’”  In  another  place  he  tells  us  that 
his  doctrine  is  not  derived  from  schools  of  philosophy  or 
laws  of  men,  but  from  “the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  This  idea  appears  in  Paradise 
Lost  in  the  lines 

Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure. 

Though  not  but  by  the  Spirit  understood.  12:513-14 

The  Spirit  seems  to  play  .so  important  a  part  in  the  under- 

•H.  Belloc,  Milton  (Philadelphia,  1925),  p.  305;  cf.  H.  McLachlan,  The 
Religious  Opinions  of  Milton,  Locke  and  Newton  (Manchester,  1931), 
p.  32  and  M.  Kelley,  The  Great  Argument  (Princeton,  1941),  p.  11  for 
evidence  of  a  late  date. 

'The  Christian  Doctrine,  p.  19;  cf.  Grant  McColley,  The  Birth  of  an  Epit 
(Chicago,  1942),  p.  2. 
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standing  of  the  Scriptures  that  Sampson*  has  emphasized 
the  Quaker  doctrine  of  inner  illumination  as  the  source  of 
his  theology  because  of  the  following  lines, 

And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  Conscience,  whom  if  th^  will  hear, 

Light  after  light,  well  used,  they  shall  attain; 

And  to  the  end,  persisting,  safe  arrive.  3 : 194-97 

Milton,  however,  unites  the  Bible  and  the  Spirit  as  the  ulti¬ 
mate  source  of  authority  in  the  words:  “Under  the  gospel 
we  possess,  as  it  were,  a  twofold  Scripture:  one  external, 
which  is  the  written  Word,  and  the  other  internal,  which  is 
the  Holy  Spirit,  written  in  the  hearts  of  believers  according 
to  the  Promise  of  God. . . .  Every  believer  has  a  right  to 
interpret  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  has 
the  Spirit  for  his  guide,  and  the  mind  of  Christ  in  him.”* 

In  the  light  of  these  statements  from  the  poem  and  the 
treatise,  it  is  clear  that  Milton  believed  that  the  Scriptures 
were  divine  in  origin  and  inspiration  but  were  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  individual  believer  illuminated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  seems  to  be  the  principle  underlying  both  the 
poem  and  the  theological  treatise,  and  explains  why  different 
writers  see  in  the  works  of  independent  Milton  evidences  of 
various  influences.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that,  while  he  may 
have  been  unconsciously  influenced  by  other  theologians  of 
his  own  and  earlier  times,  Milton  was  sure  his  system  was 
based  on  Scripture  and  formulated  by  him  with  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  objection  might  well  be  raised  that 
Milton  uses  much  from  pagan  mythologj’^  in  his  poem.  His 
use  of  classical  and  other  extra-Biblical  sources  was  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  literary  adornment  and  perhaps  to  display  his 
erudition.  The  basis  of  his  theology,  even  those  parts  which 
are  not  orthodox,  is  the  Bible.’® 

'Studies  in  Milton  (New  York,  1913);  in  particular  his  chapter  on  Milton’s 
confession  of  faith. 

'The  Christian  Doctrine,  Bk,  I,  chap.  XXX,  p.  273;  cf.  pp.  249,  259,  265, 
275,  281;  see  McLachlan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  39-41. 

‘‘Belloc,  op.  cit.,  p.  294;  cf.  McLachlan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  37-39. 
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The  theology  of  the  poem  may  be  systematized  under 
the  headings  of  things  eternal  and  things  temporal.  Under 
things  eternal  Milton’s  doctrine  of  God,  Christ,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  angels  good  and  bad,  including  Satan,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Things  temporal  will  include  his  cosmology  and 
doctrine  of  man,  sin,  the  church  and  the  future.  Considera¬ 
tion  of  these  doctrines  will  reveal  that  in  many  points  Mil- 
ton  was  far  from  orthodox.  If  his  Puritan  contemporaries 
had  realized  the  doctrine  taught  in  his  great  poem  or  had 
had  access  to  The  Christian  Doctrine,  they  would  have  pun¬ 
ished  him. 

Paradise  Lost  has  a  fairly  complete  presentation  of  the 
idea  of  God.  A  close  study  of  the  poem,  however,  shows  that 
Milton’s  God  in  the  poem  is  not,  as  is  usually  stated,  the 
God  of  Calvinism.  Milton  gives  to  Him  the  traditional  at¬ 
tributes  of  omnipresence,  omnipotence  and  omniscience.  He 
speaks  of  His  omnipresence  thus 

The  Filial  Power  arrived,  and  sat  him  down 
With  his  great  Father;  for  he  also  went 
Invisible,  yet  stay’d  (such  privilege 
Hath  Omnipresence _ 7:587-90;  also  11:336-37 

The  omnipotence  of  the  Father  is  forcibly  stated  in  the  lines 

Thee,  Father,  first  they  sung.  Omnipotent, 

Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 

Eternal  King;  thee.  Author  of  all  being.  3:372-74 

Many  passages  suggest  the  omniscience  of  God,  upon  which 
Milton  builds  his  concept  of  foreknowledge.  Examples  of 
such  doctrines  are 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high. 

Wherein  past,  present,  future,  he  beholds, 

Thus  to  his  only  Son  foreseeing  spake.  3 :77-79 

Things  not  reveal’d,  which  the  invisible  King, 

Only  Omniscient,  hath  suppress’d  in  night.  7:122-23 

Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 
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Omniscient?  who,  in  all  things  wise  and  just.  10:6-7 

God  is  also  said  to  be 

Immutable,  Immortal,  Infinite, 

Eternal  King;  thee.  Author  of  all  being, 

Fountain  of  Light,  thyself  invisible.  3 :373-75 

This  God  at  times  may  permit  evil,  for  Milton  speaking  of 
Satan  deceiving  the  angel  Uriel  claims  that 

Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 

By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  and  earth. 

3:683-85 

The  accusation  has  been  made  that  God  is  pictured  in  the 
poem  as  too  anthropomorphic.*'  The  charge  has  little  foun¬ 
dation  except  in  Book  III  where  God  speaks  as  a  theologian 
in  describing  His  plan  for  His  own  glory  through  man,  whom 
He  is  to  create  and  later  redeem  through  Christ.  Milton’s 
own  words  show  that  he  intended  no  anthropomorphic  con¬ 
ception  of  God,  for  to  him  God  is  non-manifested  and  un¬ 
knowable  except  through  the  Son,  who  is  His  sole  mani¬ 
festation.'* 

Though  he  rejected  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predesti¬ 
nation,'*  Milton’s  God  is  essentially  the  God  of  Calvinism  in 
His  omnipotence  and  sovereign  will.  Hence  justice  is  empha¬ 
sized  rather  than  His  love  or  mercy.  In  spite  of  his  emphasis 
upon  justice  Milton  presents  God  as  merciful. 

He,  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  discern’d.  3:406-7 

Sometimes  God  indulges  in  irony,  as  on  the  occasion  when 
men  tried  to  reach  heaven  with  the  tower  of  Babel. 

"S.  Willard,  “Milton  on  Christian  Doctrine,”  North  American  (1826),  22: 
370. 

'*rAe  Christian  Doctrine,  Bk.  I,  chap.  II,  p.  33;  cf.  Dodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

'*P.  T.  Forsyth,  “Milton’s  God  and  Milton’s  Satan,”  Contemporary  Review 
(April,  1909),  95:453-54;  cf.  Dodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  16. 
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As  mock’d  they,  storm:  great  laughter  was  in  heaven. 
12:59;  also  5:711-32;  8:65-84,  398-407 

Saurat  mistakenly  interprets  God  in  Paradise  Lost  in  terms 
of  the  nineteenth  century  Absolute  in  these  words :  “Milton’s 
God  is  identical  with  the  Absolute  of  nineteenth  century  phil¬ 
osophy  who  is  not  external  to  his  creation  but  Total  and 
Perfect  Being,  who  includes  in  himself  space  and  time.  Thus 
God  is  utterly  non-manifested.”'*  Milton’s  concept  of  God  is 
neither  idealistic  nor  Calvinistic,  although  God  in  the  poem 
has  many  Calvinistic  features.  When  one  thinks  of  His  rela¬ 
tion  to  creation,  however.  He  is  seen  as  limiting  Himself  in 
giving  to  His  creatures  independence  through  the  gift  of  free 
will. 

The  question  as  to  the  relation  of  God  to  matter  arises. 
The  passage  dealing  with  this  question  is  worth  quoting  in 
full. 

Boundless  the  Deep,  because  I  Am,  who  fill 
Infinitude ;  nor  vacuous  the  space ; 

Though  I,  uncircumscribed  myself,  retire. 

And  put  not  forth  my  goodness,  which  is  free 

To  act  or  not :  necessity  and  chance 

Approach  not  me,  and  what  I  will  is  fate.  7 :168-73 

This  statement  on  the  relation  of  God  to  matter  sounds  re¬ 
markably  like  the  doctrine  of  pantheism.  But  Milton  is  not 
a  true  pantheist;  for  his  statement  goes  no  further  than  to 
say  that  all  is  in  God,  and  not  that  God  is  in  all  as  the  pan¬ 
theists  teach.  The  doctrine  that  all  is  in  God  is  called  panen- 
theism  by  philosophers.  Again,  Milton  escapes  from  pan¬ 
theism  by  his  assertion  of  free  will.'*  The  term  panentheism 
seems  to  explain  the  relation  between  God  and  matter  in 
Paradise  Lost.  Corollaries  of  this  viewpoint  are  the  inde¬ 
structibility  of  matter  and  the  identification  of  soul  and  body. 

^*Op.  cit.,  pp.  113,  117;  cf.  Paradise  Lost,  7:90-93,  516-20;  5:469-70. 

Lyman,  The  Meaning  and  Truth  of  Religion  (New  York,  1933),  p. 
252;  cf.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology  (Philadelphia,  1907),  p.  385  ;  Mc- 
Lachlan,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 
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The  indestructibility  of  matter  is  hinted  at  in  Adam’s  desire 
for  death  and  his  doubt  as  to  whether  it  will  come.**  Milton 
firmly  asserts  this  doctrine  in  The  Christian  Doctrine  when 
he  writes :  “Since  it  has  not  been  proved . . .  that  God  did  not 
produce  everything  out  of  himself  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  namely,  that  if  all 
things  are  not  only  from  God,  but  of  God,  no  created  thing 
can  be  finally  annihilated.”*’ 

Milton  denies  that  God  created  this  world  from  nothing. 
He  writes:  “It  appears  impossible  that  God  could  have  cre¬ 
ated  this  world  out  of  nothing.”**  Saurat  interprets  Milton’s 
doctrine  of  creation  by  stating:  “God  creates  by  retraction. 
He  withdraws  His  will  from  a  portion  of  matter,  a  part  of 
himself,  and  individual  things  and  beings  are  created.  If 
God  had  not  withdrawn  from  a  part  of  matter  there  would 
have  been  nothing  in  the  Universe  but  God.”*®  This  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  view  as  that  of  the  eminent  theologian  Strong. 
This  principle  appears  to  be  back  of  Milton’s  account  of  the 
creation  of  hell,  earth  and  mankind. 

God,  who  is  sovereign,  withdraws  His  will  from  a  part 
of  matter  in  order  to  give  that  portion  of  matter  independent 
will.  Apparently  Milton  in  picturing  God  in  the  poem  depicts 
in  His  unapproachableness  a  Calvinistic  God,  but  in  His  en¬ 
dowing  His  creatures  with  free  will  an  Arminian  God. 

Milton’s  heterodoxy  becomes  more  apparent  in  his  presen¬ 
tation  of  Christ,  although  his  conception  of  Christ’s  Person 
and  work  on  earth  is  that  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  in  his  view 
of  Christ’s  origin  and  His  relation  to  the  Father  that  heresy 
becomes  apparent.  The  review  of  Sumner’s  translation  of 
The  Christian  Doctrine  in  1825  contains  this  significant 
statement:  “The  only  point  which  Milton  questions  is  the 


^*Paradise  Lost,  10:784-85;  cf.  C.  S.  Lewis,  A  Preface  to  Paradise  Lost 
(Oxford,  1942),  pp.  85-88. 

’’Bk.  I,  chap.  VII,  p.  27. 

'•Ibid.,  p.  19. 

'•Op.  cit.,  pp.  124-25;  cf.  Strong,  The  Great  Poets  and  Their  Theology 
(Philadelphia,  1899),  p.  263. 
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eternal  filiation.”*®  Christ  is  said  to  be  a  created  being. 

Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  first, 

Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude.  3:383-84;  also  3:1-7 

This  seems  to  be  an  Arian  statement,  while  the  lines  assert¬ 
ing  Christ’s  birth  in  time  would  have  delighted  Arius. 

This  day  I  have  begot  whom  I  declare 
My  only  Son. ...  6 :603-4 

C.  S.  Lewis  makes  out  a  fairly  strong  case  for  the  orthodoxy 
of  this  and  the  preceding  quotations,**  but  the  next  two  quo¬ 
tations  are  Arian  in  sentiment. 

. . .  Who  am  alone 

From  all  eternity _ 8 :406-6 ;  also  5 :835-38 

...  No  need  that  thou 

Shouldst  propagate,  already  Infinite; 

And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  One.  8 :419-21 

In  his  Christine  Doctrine  Milton  asserts  a  similar  view :  “Cer¬ 
tain  it  is . . .  that  the  Son  existed  in  the  beginning . . .  and  was 
the  first  of  the  whole  creation. . . .  This  must  be  spoken  of 

two  persons  not  only  not  co-essential  but  not  co-equal _ 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  Father  and  Son  differ  in  essence.”** 
From  these  references  it  is  apparent  that  Christ  did  not 
exist  from  all  eternity,  is  not  equal  to  or  of  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  as  the  Father,  and  is  a  created  being.  He  is  thus  the 
Relative  to  the  Father’s  Absolute. 

Belloc  is  mistaken  in  his  claim  that  Milton  is  a  Uni¬ 
tarian.**  He  is  most  certainly  an  Arian  but  not  a  Unitarian, 
for  the  essence  of  Unitarianism  is  to  assert  that  Christ  was 
a  human  being.  It  is  significant  that  none  of  Christ’s  miracles 
are  mentioned  by  one  who  iised  Scripture  so  extensively  as 
Milton.  Milton  does  stress  the  fact  that  Christ  before  His 

**Quarterly  Review  (October,  1825),  22:453. 

**Op.  cit.,  pp.  84-85. 

•*Bk.  I,  5:i81,  211,  311;  cf.  Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  328  f. 

**0/.  cit.,  p.  292;  cf.  McLachlan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41  f.  and  Kelley,  op.  cit., 
pp.  118-22  for  good  discussions  of  Milton’s  Arianism.  For  the  view 
that  Milton  does  not  teach  Arianism  see  Lewis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  84-85. 
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incarnation  was  God,  though  inferior  to  the  Father  by  cre¬ 
ation.  And  in  such  passages  as 

Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  seen 
Most  glorious;  in  him  all  his  Father  shone 
Substantially  express’d _ 3 :138-40 ;  also  6 :681-86 

Thee  next  they  sang  of  all  creation  first, 

Begotten  Son,  Divine  Similitude, 

In  whose  conspicuous  countenance,  without  cloud 
Made  visible  the  Almighty  Father  shines.  3 :383-86 

The  Son  is  called  God  in  the  act  of  creation. 

His  Word,  the  filial  Godhead,  gave  effect.  7 :175 
Said  then  the  omnific  Word :  your  discord  end !  7 :217 
Let  there  be  light,  said  God.  7 :243 ;  also  3 :390-91 
Adore  the  Son,  and  honor  him  as  me.  3 :343 

Milton  is  careful  to  assert  the  deity  of  Christ,  though  he 
denies  His  eternity  with  the  Father.  The  Son  is  the  agent 
of  the  Father  in  creation  of  angels,  the  world  and  man  and 
in  the  defeat  of  Satan.  Masson,  an  authority  on  Milton’s  life 
and  works,  insists  that  Milton  was  not  a  Unitarian:  ‘Tn  op¬ 
position  to  those  who  contend  for  the  merely  human  nature 
of  Christ  he  maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of 
Christ,  holding  that  no  name  short  of  Theanthropos  or  God- 
man  adequately  describes  the  Christ  who  walked  and  suffered 
on  our  earth.”**  From  evidence  in  his  ode  On  the  Morning  of 
ChrisVs  Nativity  it  appears  that  in  1629  when  Milton  wrote 
that  poem  he  was  still  a  believer  in  the  Trinity,  for  it  is 
suggested  in  the  lines 

Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven’s  high  council-table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity.  10-11 

He  teaches  that  Christ  became  a  man  in  order  to  reconcile 
God’s  justice  and  mercy,  so  God  could  forgive  man  and  at 
the  same  time  remain  just  by  exacting  the  penalty  for  sin 

**D.  MasHon,  The  Life  of  Milton  (London,  1880),  6:832. 
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upon  His  Son.  Christ’s  conception  is  to  be  immaculate  and 
He  is  to  be  born  of  a  virgin,  thus  uniting  His  nature  with 
that  of  man  in  one  personality. 

Their  nature  also  to  thy  nature  join; 

And  be  thyself  man  among  men  on  earth 
Made  ilesh,  when  time  shall  be,  of  virgin  seed. 

By  wondrous  birth ;  be  thou  in  Adam’s  room 
The  head  of  all  mankind. . .  .3:282-86; 
also  12:375-90,  368-69 

The  last  phrase  quoted,  “Be  thou  in  Adam’s  room  the  head 
of  all  mankind,”  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  Milton  felt  that 
all  men  sinned  in  Adam  and  that  in  Christ  all  men  are  rep¬ 
resented.  Theologians  call  this  the  Augustinian  theory  or 
theory  of  Adam’s  natural  headship.”  As  Adam  headed  the 
race  for  failure,  so  Christ  represents  it  for  victory  over 
Satan  and  the  defeat  of  sin  in  man’s  nature.  The  union  of 
the  two  natures  of  man  and  God  so  that  Christ  can  represent 
mankind  is  clearly  expressed  by  Milton  in  the  lines 

Here  shalt  thou  sit  incarnate,  here  shalt  reign 

Both  God  and  Man,  Son  both  of  God  and  Man.  3 :316-16 

Again,  “How  much  better  is  it  for  us  to  know  merely  that 
the  Son  of  God,  our  Mediator,  was  made  flesh,  that  he  is 
called  both  God  and  Man,  and  is  such  in  reality;  which  is 
expressed  in  Greek  by  the  single  and  appropriate  term  Thean- 
thropos.’”* 

It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  discover  what  theory  of  the 
atonement  Milton  holds.  Likely  Milton  held  what  is  called 
the  commercial  or  Anselmic  theory  of  the  atonement,  which 
was  propounded  by  Anselm  of  Canterbury  in  the  eleventh 
century.  According  to  this  theory  the  majesty  of  God  requires 
Him  to  punish  sinners,  but  His  love  desires  their  forgive¬ 
ness.  This  conflict  in  the  attributes  of  God  is  reconciled  by 
the  sacriflce  of  Christ,  whose  death  as  a  God-man  is  an  exact 

•‘Strong,  Systematic  Theology,  p.  620. 

**The  Christian  Doctrine,  Bk.  I,  14:273;  3:315-16. 
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equivalent  or  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  God  is 
then  free  to  forgive  the  sinner.”  A  consideration  of  passages 
in  Paradise  Lost  such  as  the  following  seems  to  indicate  that 
this  was  his  theory  of  the  atonement.  . 

He  with  his  whole  posterity  must  die; 

Die  he  or  justice  must;  unless  for  him 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 

The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.  3 :209-12 

He,  to  appease  thy  wrath,  and  end  the  strife 
Of  mercy  and  justice  in  thy  face  discern’d 
Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat 
Second  to  thee,  offer’d  himself  to  die 

For  man’s  offence _ 3 :406-10 ; 

also  12:395-408,  418-20 

...  On  me  let  thine  anger  fall ; 

Account  me  Man _ 3:237-38; 

also  12:398,  404,  409,  415,  442 

Milton  accepted  the  idea  of  a  literal  bodily  resurrection  of 
Christ  from  the  grave  after  three  days. 

...  So  man,  as  is  most  just. 

Shall  satisfy  for  man,  be  judg’d  and  die; 

And  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 

His  brethren,  ransom’d  with  his  own  dear  life.  3:294-97 

But  soon  revives ;  death  over  him  no  power 
Shall  long  usurp;  ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light.  12 :420-23 ; 
also  3:247-49 

These  facts  demonstrate  that  Milton’s  conception  of  Christ’s 
life  and  death  was  orthodox,  but  he  denied  that  Christ  was 
co-equal  or  co-eval  with  the  Father.  Milton  believed  that  He 
was  born  in  time  and  was  the  first  of  God’s  created  beings. 

’’Strong,  op.  cit.,  p.  747;  cf.  Paradise  Lost,  11:36;  10:59-61. 
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It  is  to  be  expected  then  that  Milton  will  assign  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  an  even  lower  rank  in  the  Godhead.  He  gives  an 
inferior  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  God  and 
Christ,  although  he  feels  that  the  Holy  Spirit  can  help  the 
believer  to  understand  things  mysterious. 

And  chiefly  thou,  0  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure. 

Instruct  me,  for  thou  know’st;  thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dove-like  sat’st  brooding  on  the  dark  abyss, 

And  madest  it  pregnant :  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  what  is  low  raise  and  support.  1:17-23 

My  overshadowing  Spirit  and  Might  with  thee 
I  send  along:  ride  forth,  and  bid  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds  be  heaven  and  earth.  7 :165-67 ; 
also  12:511-21,  485-95 

Milton  in  these  passages  pictures  the  Holy  Spirit  as  dwelling 
in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  and  inspiring  him,“  and  as 
being  present  with  Christ  as  an  agent  of  the  Father  in  cre¬ 
ation.  To  get  Milton's  full  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  to  The  Christian  Doctrine  where  he  tells  us: 

. .  The  Holy  Spirit  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  minister  of  God, 
and  therefore  a  creature,  was  created,  reproduced  of  the 
substance  of  God,  not  by  a  natural  necessity,  but  by  the  free 
will  of  the  agent,  probably  before  the  foundations  of  the 
world  were  laid,  but  later  than  the  Son,  and  far  inferior  to 
him.”” 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  evaluate  Milton’s  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  From,  the  facts  already  stated  it  is  clear  that  he 
feels  the  Son,  though  of  the  same  essence,  is  inferior  to  the 
Father  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  inferior  to  the  Son  and 
that  both  were  created  by  the  Father  in  time  and  did  not 

’•Also  Paradise  Lost,  12:485-515. 

**Bk.  I,  chap.  VI,  p.  403. 
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exist  from  all  eternity.  He  doubts  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
because  to  him  it  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  Thus  he  is 
an  anti-Trinitarian  with  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Per¬ 
sons  of  the  Godhead  and  an  Arian  with  reference  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Christ  to  the  Father. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 

(To  he  concluded  in  the  January-March  Number,  19^9) 

“Near  the  center  of  the  city  of  London,  north  of  the  old 
London  wall,  west  of  Bishopsgate  street,  etc.,  are  several 
localities  which  are  particularly  interesting  to  Protestants 
and  to  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans. ...  On  the  north  is 
Bunhill  Fields’  burying  ground,  converted  by  Dr.  Tindal  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  into  a  cemetery 
for  the  use  of  the  Dissenters.  It  is  walled  and  well  kept;  the 
tablets  and  various  monuments  are  in  their  proper  position; 
many  young  trees  are  growing,  and  the  whole  ground  has  a 
tidy  appearance  though  it  has  slight  pretensions  to  beauty. 
It  is  known  that  one  hundred  thousand  persons  have  been 
buried  there;  and  this  number  constitutes  but  a  part.... 
Allhallows  church  in  Bread  Street  contains  the  remains  of 
John  Howe;  in  that  same  street  John  Milton  was  born  and 
in  that  church  he  was  baptized.  He  died  of  consumption  at 
his  house,  Artillery  Walk,  close  to  Bunhill  Fields’  burying 
ground.  His  remains  were  interred  near  those  of  his  father 
under  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles  Church,  Cripplegate,  two  or 
three  minutes’  walk  from  his  house  (By  subsequent  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  church  the  chancel  is  now  in  part  the  main  aisle). 
On  a  pillar  which  supports  the  north  gallery  in  this  old 
church  is  a  tablet  on  which  are  the  following  inscriptions: 
“Mr.  John  Milton,  author  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  born  Dec.  9, 
1608,  died  Nov.  8,  1674,  was  buried  in  this  church.  Milton’s 
father,  John  Milton,  died  1647,  was  also  buried  here.”  Fox 
the  martyrologist  was  also  buried  in  this  church.  Here  Crom¬ 
well  was  married.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra,  August,  1847. 
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THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  THING  IN  LIFE 

By  William  W.  Orr,  D.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  July-September  Number,  1948) 

How  to  become  a  Christian.  God  has  made  the  way  very 
simple  and  plain.  He  has  already  solved  all  the  difficulties. 
When  you  accept  God’s  plan,  all  the  problems  are  automat¬ 
ically  answered.  Let  me  list  four  steps  to  help  you  under¬ 
stand.  (1)  Take  your  rightful  place  as  a  sinner.  Do  you  hon¬ 
estly  question  the  universal  prevalence  of  sin?  Cannot  you 
clearly  see  its  ruin  and  havoc  all  around  you?  Do  you  know 
that  you  too  are  born  in  sin?  That  as  you  read  these  pages 
you  are  under  condemnation  because  of  your  sinful  heart? 
The  Bible  emphatically  states:  “There  is  no  difference,  for  all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God”  (Romans 
8:23) ;  “If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us”  (1  John  1:8);  “If  we  say  we  have 
not  sinned,  we  make  Him  [God]  a  liar”  (1  John  1:10); 
“There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one”  (Romans  3:10). 

Will  you  pause  to  remember  that  these  are  the  solemn 
words  of  God?  And  of  the  consequence  of  sin  He  states:  “The 
soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die”  (Ezekiel  18:4) ;  “The  wages  of 
sin  is  death”  (Romans  6:23);  “He  that  believeth  not  is  con¬ 
demned  already”  (John  5:24). 

(2)  Turn  to  Christ  as  the  One  who  can  save  you.  If  you 
could  save  yourself,  there  was  no  need  for  Christ  to  die.  But 
God  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  man,  who  was  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  to  ever  live  unto  righteousness  without 
divine  help.  Here  is  indeed  the  gospel,  the  good  news.  There 
is  salvation  for  lost  sinners.  “Christ  died  for  our  sins”  (1  Cor¬ 
inthians  16:3) ;  “Who  His  own  self  bare  our  sins  in  His  own 
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body  on  the  tree”  (1  Peter  2:24);  “All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray,  we  have  turned  everyone  to  his  own  way,  and 
the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all”  (Isaiah 
53:6);  “For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life”  (John  3:16). 

God,  who  is  absolutely  righteous  in  all  His  dealings,  must 
be  just  as  He  deals  with  sin.  Sin  equals  death,  and  must 
always  do  so.  But  God  has  provided  a  way  whereby  Another 
can  die  in  our  stead  and  whereby  our  sins  can  be  borne  by 
our  Substitute.  God  is  willing,  yea,  anxious,  that  our  sins  be 
placed  upon  His  Son  in  order  that  we  might  be  free  from 
their  burden  and  penalty.  Christ  takes  our  condemnation;  we 
take  His  life.  What  a  proposition!  And  if  this  is  God’s  way 
and  if  He  is  pleased  to  let  it  stand  this  way,  why  should  any 
man  object?  Listen,  friend,  it  can  be  all  settled  for  you 
if  you — 

(3)  Personally  receive  Christ  as  Savior.  Your  pardon, 
your  forgiveness,  your  new  life,  your  entrance  into  the  family 
of  God  are  all  bound  up  with  the  reception  of  a  Person  into 
your  heart.  God  has  wrapped  the  whole  proposition  into  one, 
and  offers  you  these  great  and  marvelous  things  if  you  will 
but  accept  the  gift  of  His  grace,  Christ  Jesus.  How  shall  you 
receive,  accept  Him?  Well,  the  explanation  given  in  John  1:12 
says  that  to  “receive”  Him  is  to  “believe”  in  Him.  Believe 
that  He  is  what  He  claims  to  be,  God’s  Son  and  your  Savior. 
Then  trust  Him  for  your  salvation.  Throw  your  whole  weight 
upon  Him.  Take  Him  as  your  very  own.  Rely  on  Him  for  time 
and  for  eternity.  Open  the  door  of  your  whole  being  to  His 
blessed  presence. 

Simple  instructions  were  given  to  the  Philippian  jailor 
who  asked.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  Paul  told  him  to 
“believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved” 
(Acts  16:31).  He  did — he  was!  You  can  do  the  very  same 
thing.  You  can  receive  Him  here,  right  now  as  you  read  this 
page.  Close  your  eyes  and  turn  to  God  and  tell  Him  of  your 
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acceptance.  And  if  you  will  do  this  sincerely,  honestly  and 
earnestly  in  your  heart  of  hearts,  on  the  authority  of  the 
Word  of  God  there  will  be  a  great  and  marvelous — 

(4)  Result,  you  will  be  saved!  We  are  not  guessing 
here.  We  have  the  sure  authority  of  God’s  Book  for  the 
miracles  which  will  take  place  in  your  heart  and  life.  Look, 
my  friend,  what  will  happen  to  you  when  you  receive  Christ. 

(a)  Your  sins  are  taken  away  forever.  “Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world”  (John  1:29). 

(b)  You  are  no  longer  under  condemnation.  “There  is  there¬ 

fore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus” 
(Romans  8:1).  (c)  You  become  a  child  of  Almighty  God. 

“But  to  as  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His 
name”  (John  1:12).  (d)  You  become  a  possessor  of  eternal 

life  now.  “And  this  is  the  record,  that  God  has  given  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son 
hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life”  (1  John 
5:11-12).  (e)  You  become  a  new  creation  in  Christ.  “There¬ 
fore  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature,  old  things 
are  passed  away,  behold,  all  things  are  become  new”  (1 
Corinthians  6:17).  (f)  The  Holy  Spirit  takes  up  residence 

in  your  heart.  “What,  know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of 
God?”  (1  Corinthians  6:19).  (g)  You  will  never  perish,  nor 
ever  leave  the  safety  of  the  hand  of  Christ.  “And  I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life,  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither 
shall  any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand”  (John  10:28). 
Past,  present,  future,  all  gloriously  secure  in  Christ  by  the 
one  transaction  between  your  heart  and  God. 

And  how  long  does  it  take  to  effect  all  these  changes? 
Why,  my  friend,  all  these  things  are  done  the  instant  you 
receive  Christ  as  your  Savior. — Before  you  read  further,  why 
not  become  a  Christian  now?  You  can,  if  you  will.  God  is 
ready.  Look  up  to  Him  in  faith  and  receive  His  glorious  gift, 
His  Son,  Jesus  Christ.  Do  it  now. 
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How  to  live  the  Christian  life.  When  you  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  your  Savior  you  have  entered  a  new  life,  for  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  life.  Salvation  is  an  event;  the  Christian  life  is 
a  process.  To  become  a  Christian  is  to  be  born  “again,”  this 
time  into  the  family  of  God.  But  after  birth  we  must  go 
and  grow  and  glow  for  Christ.  Your  heavenly  Father  is 
vitally  interested  that  you  should  live  a  life  which  honors 
Him.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  which  will  help  you  to 
“grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ.” 

(1)  Earnestly  resolve  to  live  the  Christian  life.  I  mean 
really  live  it.  Do  not  ever  be  content  to  just  drift  along. 
Purpose  in  your  heart  to  be  the  very  best  Christian  you  know. 
Don’t  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Devil  and  all  his  hosts 
will  be  arrayed  against  you,  endeavoring  to  hinder  and  thwart 
you.  Take  refuge  in  the  fact  that  your  mighty  Captain  has 
never  yet  lost  one  of  His  followers.  You  can,  and  will,  win 
in  His  strength.  The  Christian  life  is  already  filled  with 
mediocre  Christians.  God  desires  that  you  should  be  an  ever- 
victorious  one.  Decide  that  you  will  be  just  that  kind  by  His 
grace  (1  Corinthians  15:57). 

(2)  Read  your  Bible  consistently.  This  wonderful  Book 
of  books  is  actually  your  spiritual  food.  Never  will  you  have 
strength  in  spiritual  things  without  these  spiritual  “vita¬ 
mins.”  Ignorance  of  the  Bible  is  at  the  bottom  of  practi¬ 
cally  every  failure  in  the  Christian  life.  You  should  no  more 
omit  daily  reading  than  daily  feeding.  It’s  good  to  have  a 
regular  time  to  read.  Early  morning  is  an  excellent  time. 
Own  a  good  Bible  and  make  carefully  written  notes  in  the 
margin.  Memorize  precious  passages.  Carry  a  pocket  Tes¬ 
tament  with  you  at  all  times  and  in  odd  moments  improve 
the  time  by  taking  a  “snack.”  Make  the  Book  your  very  own. 
Persevere  in  this  study  (2  Timothy  2:15).  Every  problem  in 
life  is  answered  within  its  pages. 

(3)  Pay  special  attention  to  your  prayer  life.  Here  is 
also  the  point  that  Satan  will  attack  first.  Purpose  that  you 
will  not  let  an3rthing  interfere  with  the  daily  communion  with 
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your  heavenly  Father.  Learn  to  “pray  without  ceasing.” 
That  is,  to  live  momentarily  in  the  atmosphere  of  prayer. 
Talk  to  your  newly  found  Friend  concerning  every  part  of 
your  life.  Remember  to  thank  Him  for  all  His  blessings. 
Keep  that  “private  wire”  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  constant 
use  (Philippians  4:6-7). 

(4)  Let  all  your  friends  know  just  where  you  stand.  The 
first  thing  you  should  do  after  you  have  become  a  Christian 
is  to  tell  ten  of  your  friends.  Then  make  a  life-long  habit  of 
introducing  Jesus  Christ  to  all  your  acquaintances.  Do  not 
be  surprised  if  some  of  your  former  friends  “drop”  you.  Any 
friend  that  isn’t  also  a  friend  of  Christ  might  someday  come 
between  you  and  your  Savior.  You’ll  find  that  you’ll  gain 
some  valuable  friends,  too.  One  of  your  greatest  joys  will 
be  the  bringing  of  your  friends  to  know  Jesus  Christ  (John 
1:40-42). 

(6)  Seek  and  join  a  good  Bible-church.  Here  is  the  very 
best  place  for  you  to  grow  in  the  Christian  life.  Here  you 
will  find  precious  fellowship  with  God’s  people.  Here  will 
open  opportunities  for  service.  Find  a  church  that  whole¬ 
heartedly  believes  and  teaches  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  remedy  for  sin. 
When  you  have  found  such,  join  it.  Be  baptized  and  attend 
faithfully.  Seek  to  be  of  real  service  in  every  way  you  can. 
No  church  is  perfect,  but  it  is  God’s  divinely  appointed  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  nearest  approach  to  heaven’s  perfect  fel¬ 
lowship  that  we  have  here  below.  Above  all,  be  faithful 
(Matthew  16:18). 

(6)  Put  you  Lord  first  in  everything.  A  successful  shoe 
manufacturer  in  a  mid-Western  city  has  this  motto  hanging 
over  his  desk: 

God  first 
Family  second 
Shoes  third 

All  things  will  fall  quite  naturally  into  their  proper  place 
and  relation  if  you  will  be  careful  to  put  God  first.  You  will 
not  find  this  easy  to  do ;  for  many  things,  even  “good”  things, 
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will  clamor  for  your  time  and  attention.  But  make  this  an 
ironclad  rule,  that  you  will  “seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness.’"  Test  your  occupation,  your  amuse¬ 
ments,  your  pleasures,  by  the  yardstick  found  in  Colossians 
3:17  and  1  Corinthians  10:31.  Measure  everything  that 
comes  into  your  life  by  the  standard  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
well-pleasing  to  Christ. 

(7)  Follow  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  stewardship. 
God  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  about  money.  First  we  are  to 
understand  that  all  we  have  belongs  to  God.  We  belong  to 
Him,  too.  And  the  possessions  which  He  has  given  into  our 
hands  are  there  as  a  sacred  trust.  We  must  be  careful  to 
use  them  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  But  God  is  practical,  too, 
and  tells  us  to  give  our  money  weekly,  proportionately  and 
cheerfully  to  His  cause.  There  are  promises,  too,  that  those 
who  “sow  bountifully”  in  God’s  vineyard  shall  “reap  boun¬ 
tifully”  of  true  riches,  of  peace,  of  joy,  as  well  as  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing  that  we  are  “laying  up  treasure  in  heaven” 
(1  Corinthians  16:2;  2  Corinthians  9:6-9). 

(8)  Learn  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
wonderful  fact  is  gloriously  true:  that  the  Third  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  who  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  takes  up  His  abode 
forever  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  God’s  children  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  your 
life  a  success,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  all  wisdom  and  power.  And  His  desire  for  your  life 
is  that  you  may  truly  show  forth  the  glories  of  your  Savior. 
You  can  become  the  success  which  the  Holy  Spirit  intends 
that  you  should  be,  as  you  daily  yield  your  will  to  His  blessed 
will.  Morning  by  morning  should  find  you  committing  your 
life  to  His  direction.  Moment  by  moment  should  find  you 
depending  upon  Him.  You  can  safely  trust  your  all  to  Him. 
No  tragedy  in  the  Christian  life  is  greater  than  that  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Peace,  power, 
wisdom  and  victory  are  all  bound  up  in  His  leading  (1  Corin¬ 
thians  6:19;  Galatians  5:16). 
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(9)  Earnestly  endeavor  to  lead  others  to  Christ.  Souls 
outside  of  Christ  are  eternally  lost,  but  they  may  be  gloriously 
saved  if  someone  will  take  the  message  of  the  gospel  to  them. 
God  has  graciously  allowed  us  the  privilege  of  carrying  the 
blessed  story,  and  you  can  be  the  human  means  of  leading 
some  soul  out  of  darkness  into  light,  and  out  of  death  into 
life.  God  has  intended  that  all  Christians  should  be  soul- 
winners.  He  will  use  anyone  who  is  ready  and  willing.  He 
win  use  you  too.  There  is  no  greater  joy  in  the  world  than 
that  of  leading  someone  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  as  Savior. 
Pray  much  that  God  will  empower  you  for  this  happy  task. 
Study  methods  of  soul-winning  (Matthew  4:19;  Mark  16:15). 

(10)  In  everything  keep  looking  unto  Jesus.  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  great  star  of  hope  in  your  Christian  life.  History  is 
merely  “His  story.”  Christianity  is  the  out-living  of  the  in¬ 
living  Christ.  Christian  service  is  just  work  done  for  Him. 
All  Christian  testimony  is  merely  telling  about  Him.  Your 
hopes  for  this  life  and  for  the  future  center  in  Him.  With¬ 
out  Christ  there  is  no  salvation  and  no  Christian  life  and  no 
heaven.  It  is  Christ  first,  Christ  last,  and  Christ  always.  Do 
not  ever  allow  yourself  to  become  sidetraacked  on  minor  is¬ 
sues.  Determine  to  keep  your  life  centered  in  Christ  (Philip- 
pians  1:21).  “Wherefore,  seeing  we  also  are  compassed  about 
with  so  great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  let  us  lay  aside  every 
weight,  and  the  sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto 
Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  faith,  who  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  Him  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
God”  (Hebrews  12:1-2).* 

Los  Angeles,  California 


'Tlie  above  material  is  taken  from  a  tract  by  the  same  name,  published  in 
attractive  pamphlet  form  and  including  decision  forms,  etc.  For  more 
particulars  address  the  author  at  560  South  Hope  Street,  Los  Angeles 
13,  California.  Bibliotheca  Sacra  reproduces  the  appeal  for  its  satis¬ 
factory  and  winsome  statement  of  the  gospel,  as  well  as  to  let  it  be 
known  where  such  gospel  literature  may  be  secured. 
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President  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
David  Baron  and  the  Hebrew  Christian  Testimony  to 
Israel.  By  E.  Bendor  Samuel.  The  Hebrew  Christian 
Testimony  to  Israel,  London.  161  pp.  10/6. 

This  is  a  record  of  fifty  years  of  world-wide  missionary 
service  by  David  Baron  and  C.  A.  Schonberger,  with  very 
much  light  on  the  Scripture  and  revelation  on  how  David 
Baron — perhaps  the  greatest  missionary  to  Israel — conduct¬ 
ed  his  work.  Any  light  on  the  life  and  labors  of  David  Baron 
must  be  invaluable  to  those  who  pray  and  strive  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  Israel.  Mr.  Samuel  states  that  it  was  first  the 
intention  to  issue  this  volume  as  a  jubilee  memorial  on  the 
Hebrew  Christian  testimony  which  Mr.  Baron  and  Mr. 
Schoenberger  founded,  but  difficulties  in  printing  hindered. 
While  both  Mr.  Baron  and  Mr.  Schonberger  have  gone  on  to 
be  with  the  Lord,  their  testimony  continues.  The  method  of 
this  great  work  of  faith  is  here  described.  The  book  should 
be  read  by  all  Christians  who  desire  to  be  effective  in  soul¬ 
winning  work.  The  book  is  commended  to  all. 

The  Higher  Significance  op  the  Gospel.  By  Walter  D. 
Kallenbach,  Ph.D.,  Th.D.  Northland  Publishing  House, 
St.  Paul.  235  pp.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Kallenbach  was  an  evangelist  and  labored  under  the 
handicap  of  being  totally  blind. 

No  theological  statement  which  declares  the  gospel  has 
been  formulated,  hence  any  desire  to  know  what  enters  into 
it,  as  presented  by  men  of  spiritual  insight  and  experience, 
must  be  gratified  elsewhere.  The  gospel  is  something  to 
believe — an  appeal  to  the  heart  for  men  to  believe  on  Christ. 
We  may  look  and  hope  for  a  living,  pulsating  description  of 
God's  grace  to  lost  men.  There  of  course  is  no  higher  signifi¬ 
cance  than  this  to  the  gospel.  Dr.  Kallenbach  leads  us  to  the 
Person  of  Christ.  The  book  by  so  much  abounds  in  aspects 
of  truth  which  will  be  a  blessing  to  many  children  of  God. 
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Professor  Merrill  F.  Unger 

Millennial  Studies.  By  George  L.  Murray.  Baker  Book 

House,  Grand  Rapids.  207  pp.  $2.50. 

The  weaknesses  of  this  volume  are  not  due  to  the  author’s 
defence  of  amillennialism,  which  is  scholarly  and  able,  but  to 
the  intrinsic  deficiencies  of  the  amillennial  position  itself. 
Dr.  Murray  spares  no  pains  to  expose  the  difficulties  of  the 
premillennial  dispensational  interpretation  of  Scripture.  This 
is  the  apparent  aim  of  the  book.  Suppose  the  author  were 
successful  in  demolishing  the  premillennial  dispensational  po¬ 
sition  in  favor  of  amillennialism.  In  that  case  we  would  be 
left  with  a  system  embarrassed  by  difficulties  as  serious,  if 
not  more  so,  with  the  additional  disadvantage  that  amillen¬ 
nialism  simply  affords  no  satisfactory  or  adequate  exegesis 
of  the  bulk  of  eschatological  passages,  especially  those  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Obviously  that  hypothesis  is  to  be  preferred  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  most  facts,  provided  the  difficulties  it  involves  are 
not  insuperable.  Dr.  Murray,  in  his  zeal  for  his  cause,  tends 
unduly  to  magnify  the  seriousness  of  the  problems  involved 
in  the  system  he  opposes.  For  example,  in  connection  with 
such  Scriptural  themes  as  a  national  future  for  Israel,  the 
reinstatement  of  Judaism  with  animal  sacrifices,  and  the 
judgment  of  the  living  nations  at  the  Second  Advent  of 
Christ,  Dr.  Murray  creates  insuperable  difficulties,  which 
do  not  exist  as  such  intrinsically. 

It  is  easy,  especially  in  defending  some  theory,  unwitting¬ 
ly  to  seek  to  refute  a  revealed  truth,  which  does  not  fit  our 
system,  by  something  that  appeals  to  human  reasoning.  Dr. 
Murray’s  volume,  by  airing  the  problems  of  premillennial  dis- 
pensationalism,  will  inevitably  stimulate  a  clearer  rethinking 
of  the  whole  millennial  question,  which  is  bound  to  fortify  the 
premillennial  position. 


A.  A.  Berle,  Sr. 

The  Shaking  of  the  Foundations.  By  Paul  Tillich.  Charles 
Scribner’s,  New  York.  186  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  curious  book  that  we  have  here.  Paul 
Tillich,  the  author,  is  the  brilliant  and  erudite  professor  of 
theology  in  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 
It  had  a  curious  origin,  too.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Tillich  says: 
“Many  of  my  students  and  friends  outside  the  Seminary  have 
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told  me  of  the  difficulty  they  have  met  in  trying  to  penetrate 
my  theological  thought.”  Hence  these  “sermons”  to  assist  in 
the  “penetration.”  Now  it  is,  of  course,  praiseworthy  in  a 
professor  to  try  to  help  people  to  understand  him;  but  the 
first  reaction  to  this  sort  of  statement  is  that,  if  a  book  is 
required  to  “penetrate”  a  professor’s  theology,  then  either 
the  theology  should  be  simplified  or  the  professor  take  les¬ 
sons  in  pedagogy.  But  the  very  use  of  such  a  word  as  “pene¬ 
tration”  in  such  a  matter  argues  a  kind  of  complacent  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  professor  with  himself  and  an  utter  inability 
to  comprehend  what  this  assistance  to  get  “penetration”  into 
his  theology  seems  to  imply. 

He  also  says  that  for  much  of  his  audience  “traditional 
Biblical  terms  would  have  no  meaning.”  This  in  the  chapel 
of  a  theological  seminary  where  most  of  these  “sermons” 
were  delivered!  If  there  is  any  place  where  “traditional 
Biblical  terms”  might  be  expected  to  have  a  meaning  one 
would  suppose  it  would  be  in  the  chapel  of  a  theological 
seminary.  So  to  meet  this  peculiar  and  somewhat  unique 
situation,  “an  apologetic”  type  of  sermon  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Indeed,  it  is  that  the  “existential  implications  of 
his  theology”  may  become  more  “manifest”  that  these  “ser¬ 
mons”  have  been  prepared. 

Now  the  Union  Seminary  audience  may  have  valued  and 
unquestionably  did  appreciate  the  professor’s  anxiety  for 
them.  Rightly  too;  for  these  “sermons” — if  we  must  call 
them  so — are  really  a  somewhat  extended  collection  of  the 
materials  of  apologetics,  various  and  interesting  textual  ex¬ 
positions,  sundry  and  inspiring  historical  interpretations, 
and  some  rather  suggestive  homiletical  adjurations.  But  as 
for  “penetration”  into  any  coordinated,  logically  developed 
and  systematically  outlined  theology,  this  reviewer  did  not 
get  it.  These  addresses,  for  it  is  pure  foolishness  to  call  them 
sermons  in  any  understandable  use  of  that  well-defined  term, 
are  suitable  for  those  who  have  a  more  or  less  developed 
education  in  theology  and  historical  and  textual  criticism  as 
well.  For  such  they  have  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  and  very 
considerable  information,  and  also  reason  for  much  per¬ 
plexity.  “Existential  implications”  of  any  theology,  to  judge 
by  the  disciples  of  existentialism,  are  many  and  various,  and 
are  as  “applicable  to  the  personal  and  social  problems  of  our 
religious  life” — as  the  book  jacket  suggests — as  a  treatise  on 
astronomical  mathematics!  In  the  course  of  sixty  years  as 
a  pastor,  professor  and  teacher  this  reviewer  has  not  met  a 
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dozen  persons  not  theologically  trained  to  whom  these  dis¬ 
courses  would  have  the  slightest  suggestion  of  “applicability 
to  their  personal  problems,”  much  less  to  the  “social”  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  religious  life.  It  all  seems  to  me  a  misuse  and 
in  some  senses  a  waste  of  vast  erudition  squandered  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  vanity,  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  scholarship  of  our  time.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  discussed 
in  detail,  nor  would  that  be  of  much  use  to  the  readers  of 
Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

But  having  said  so  much,  your  reviewer  adds  that  he  read 
the  book  with  very  great  pleasure  as  an  exhibition  of  intel¬ 
lectual  pageantry  and  scholastic  exhibitionism.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  are  quite  right  in  stating  that  only  a  “small  group 
of  people”  could  have  “full  appreciation”  of  these  “sermons.” 
Those  who  are  capable  of  “full  appreciation”  will  have  in¬ 
terest  and  profit  in  reading  them,  but  for  reasons  not  con¬ 
templated  in  the  purpose  of  publication.  If  any  reader  will 
simply  read  one  of  these  “sermons”  and  then  read  a  chapter 
of  the  Gospels,  almost  anywhere,  he  will  understand  just 
what  I  mean. 

Boscawen,  New  Hampshire 

Earle  E.  Cairns 

Civilization  on  Trial.  By  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  York.  263  pp.  $3.50. 

The  realization  that  life  lived  on  a  quantitative  or  ma¬ 
terial  plane  only  is  lacking  is  an  interesting  phenomenon 
recurring  frequently  in  the  writings  of  commentators,  col¬ 
umnists  and  politicians  as  well  as  those  of  theologians.  In 
this  book  the  eminent  historian,  Arnold  Toynbee,  develops  a 
philosophy  of  history  pointing  men  to  life  on  a  qualitative  and 
spiritual  level.  The  author  presents  the  essence  of  his  views 
in  a  popular  form  much  more  intelligible  to  the  reader  than 
either  D.  C.  Somervell’s  abridgment  of  his  A  Study  of  His¬ 
tory  (New  York,  1947)  or  Toynbee’s  own  massive  six  volume 
work. 

His  preoccupation  with  ancient  history  as  the  best  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  historian  is  quite  apparent.  Classical  history  is  to 
him  the  best  education  for  a  historian  because,  unlike  our 
own  incomplete  history,  we  can  see  it  as  a  completed  whole 
in  well-balanced  literary  and  archaeological  remains  which 
contrast  favorably  with  the  unwieldy  mass  of  data  now  avail- 
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able  to  students  of  modern  civilization  (pp.  4-5,  see  also  Ch. 
4).  Indeed  it  was  meditation  upon  Minoan  history  which 
gave  him  the  key  to  his  philosophy  of  history. 

The  unit  of  historical  study  adopted  by  Toynbee  is 
neither  the  ancient  city-state  nor  the  modern  nation  but  a 
civilization  which  he  defines  as  “the  smallest  unit  of  histori¬ 
cal  study  at  which  one  arrives  when  one  tries  to  understand 
the  history  of  one’s  own  country”  (p.  222).  Upon  this  view 
American  history  is  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  that  western 
civilization  which  arose  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  after  the 
fall  of  the  Greco-Roman  civilization. 

These  civilizations  numbering  twenty-one  to  date  are 
always  contemporary  and  parallel  in  that  they  pass  through 
similar  cycles  in  which  there  is  repetition  of  certain  trends. 
Their  genesis  is  to  be  found  in  a  challenge  to  which  a  crea¬ 
tive  minority  gives  a  creative  response.  Their  breakdown 
and  consequent  disintegration  is  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
creative  minority  to  respond  constructively  to  a  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Because  of  this  failure  they  become  a  dominant  mi¬ 
nority  in  a  universal  state.  Their  followers,  no  longer  imi¬ 
tating  them,  set  up  what  Toynbee  calls  a  universal  church 
which  may  become  the  chrysalis  of  a  new  civilization.  How¬ 
ever,  history  is  not  a  series  of  perpetual  cycles  as  the  Greeks, 
and  in  modern  times  Spengler  taught,  but  a  continuous, 
linear,  forward  and  upward  movement  through  a  series  of 
cycles  to  the  consummation  envisaged  in  the  divine  plan. 
Each  civilization  might  be  likened  to  the  cycle  of  a  chariot 
wheel  which  moves  the  chariot  steadily  forward  (pp.  14,  245). 

The  aim  of  Toynbee’s  philosophy  of  history  is  the  intel¬ 
ligent  apprehension  of  the  universe  moving  forward  through 
space  and  time  as  a  whole.  History  is  a  part  of  the  story  “of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  of  which  this  world  is  one  province” 
(p.  v).  This  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  the  spiritual  realm 
to  human  history  is  a  healthy  reaction  from  the  pessimism  of 
a  Spengler  or  the  unreal  optimism  of  a  Hegel.  In  many 
respects  Toynbee’s  conception  is  akin  to  that  of  Augustine 
in  his  great  work.  The  City  of  God. 

Toynbee  devotes  a  large  part  of  this  volume  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  where  our  day  fits  into  his  view  of  history.  He 
thinks  that  the  middle  class  of  western  civilization  has  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  environmental  challenge  of  nature  by  so 
transforming  the  map  of  the  world  through  technological 
developments  in  transportation  and  communication  that 
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humanity  has  been  gathered  into  a  worldwide  unit  (pp.  62-64, 
104).  European  civilization  has  until  recently  had  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  influence  upon  the  world.  But  changes  caused  by 
World  Wars  I  and  II  have  led  to  the  dwarfing  of  Europe  in 
world  affairs  by  such  powers  as  the  United  States  or  Russia, 
and  now  centripetal  influences  from  the  outside  converge 
upon  and  affect  the  lives  of  Europeans  (p.  110).  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  influences  from  Europe  since  1500  A.D.  have 
been  largely  materialistic.  Europe  has  followed  Athens  or 
Rome  rather  than  Jerusalem. 

Thus  western  civilization  is  on  trial  and  the  middle  class 
faces  a  crisis  to  which  a  positive  and  spiritual  response  must 
be  made  or  failure  will  ensue  (pp.  160-163).  Though  history 
does  repeat  itself  in  the  fall  of  civilization,  this  creative 
minority  may  still  respond  creatively  to  the  challenge  which 
past  civilizations  failed  to  meet.  Toynbee  is  in  favor  of  free 
creative  will  rather  than  what  he  feels  is  rigid  determinism 
(pp.  38-39). 

This  crisis  is  one  of  sinful  human  nature  manifesting  it¬ 
self  in  economic,  political  and  religious  situations,  for  in  this 
book  the  author  commits  himself  to  a  doctrine  of  original 
sin  (pp.  241,  248).  As  a  result  we  face  the  perennial  prob¬ 
lems  of  war  and  class  (p.  23).  Destruction  of  our  civilization 
in  a  war  created  by  class  tensions  is  possible  because  of  our 
interdependence  and  the  deadliness  of  our  new  weapons  (pp. 
24,  62-64,  127). 

Free-enterprise  democratic  America  and  collectivistic  to¬ 
talitarian  Russia  are  the  chief  antagonists.  Russia’s  Byzan¬ 
tine  heritage  has  given  her  a  passion  for  orthodoxy  even 
if  it  be  Communism,  and  a  sense  of  destiny  that  the  holy 
totalitarian  state  is  right  always  (pp.  172-173).  This  is  as 
true  of  Marxist  Russia  under  Stalin  as  of  Greek  Orthodox 
Russia  under  Peter  the  Great. 

Three  lines  of  creative  response,  economic,  political  and 
religious,  of  which  the  last  is  most  important,  are  possible 
in  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  above  crisis  (pp.  27,  39).  The 
economic  answer  is  neither  “unmitigated  socialism”  nor  “un¬ 
restricted  free  enterprise,”  but  a  working  compromise  in 
which  the  passion  for  social  justice  shall  be  satisfied  as  well 
as  that  for  political  freedom.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  class  be  met. 

To  meet  the  political  crisis  a  compromise  between  “un¬ 
restricted  sovereignity  of  parochial  states  and  unrelieved 
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despotism  of  a  centralized  world  government”  (p.  27)  must 
be  achieved.  A  constitutional  and  co-operative  system  must 
be  found  which  will  give  the  world  political  unity  and  end 
the  threat  of  war. 

To  avoid  the  threat  of  war  Toynbee  suggests  three  al¬ 
ternatives.  The  first  is  the  forced  unity  of  the  world  by  a 
dominant  minority  after  a  third  devastating  world  war.  An¬ 
other  alternative  is  unity  through  world  cooperation  in  a 
world  organization  such  as  the  United  Nations.  If  this  best 
plan  should  fail,  the  creation  of  a  new  world  equilibrium  or 
balance  of  power  by  the  unification  of  the  nations  of  western 
Europe  in  a  democratic  socialistic  unit  which  could  intervene 
to  force  the  two  great  world  powers  to  remain  at  peace,  is 
the  only  alternative. 

But  if  these  two  approaches  are  to  meet  the  crisis  a  re¬ 
ligious  solution  which  will  “put  the  secular  super-structure 
back  onto  religious  foundations”  (p.  39)  must  be  found.  The 
“spiritual  vacuum”  must  be  filled  and  the  “religious  center- 
piece  must  be  replaced  in  the  technological  salvage”  (pp.  84, 
86,  see  also  91,  106,  207-208,  239)  of  our  culture  so  that  man 
may  be  united  spiritually  as  well  as  physically  (p.  94). 

Christianity  is  important  in  the  spiritual  unification  of 
the  world  as  the  force  to  which  successive  civilizations  are 
handmaids.  The  crucifixion  of  Christ  and  its  spiritual  con¬ 
sequences  (p.  237)  will  be  the  greatest  event  in  history  (p. 
239).  It  is  the  chariot  of  which  civilizations  are  the  wheels 
and  progress  can  only  come  along  spiritual  lines.  Earth  be¬ 
comes  a  province  of  God’s  Kingdom  in  which  creative  per¬ 
sonalities  develop  by  illumination  leading  to  a  discovery  of 
God’s  nature  and  man’s  end  and  by  grace  from  God  (p.  249). 
Toynbee  feels  that  such  individuals  will  have  a  creative  social 
impact  upon  the  world  (pp.  244-252). 

Such  is  his  view  of  history.  While  the  conservative  wel¬ 
comes  his  emphasis  on  original  sin,  God’s  rule  in  men’s  hearts 
now,  and  individual  progress  by  spiritual  power,  he  has 
reservations  when  the  work  is  seen  from  a  Biblical  view¬ 
point.  His  high  conception  of  man  does  not  square  with  his 
acceptance  of  biological  evolution  (pp.  36-37,  162,  216).  His 
view  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the  destructive  higher  critic. 
This  is  evidenced  in  his  doubt  of  the  historicity  of  Moses  and 
Abraham  (p.  235).  What  foundation  has  one  if  the  validity  of 
the  Scriptures  be  impugned?  Moreover,  his  eschatological 
foundations  are  very  weak.  He  apparently  accepts  a  social 
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evolution  through  efforts  of  creative  individuals  as  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  history  (pp.  245-246)  and  ignores  any  catas< 
trophic  climax  to  history  such  as  one  finds  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Even  pagans  may  be  saved  apart  from  the  work  of 
Christ  (p.  251). 

The  book  is  useful  as  a  reaction  from  either  the  blithe 
optimism  or  negative  pessimism  of  our  day  and  read  in  the 
light  of  the  above  suggestions  will  be  enlightening  to  con¬ 
servatives.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  an  age  of  materialism 
and  worship  of  science  a  great  historian  should  espouse  a 
Christian  approach  to  a  philosophy  of  history  which  gives 
such  emphasis  to  man’s  spiritual  nature.  Our  day  sorely 
needs  this  emphasis  so  well  set  forth  by  the  apostle  Paul  in 
Romans  11:36. 

Wheaton,  Illinois 


John  H.  Bennetch 

St.  Augustine:  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  Translated  by 

Louis  A.  Arand,  S.S.,  S.T.D.  165  pp.  $2.50. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  has  projected  a  se¬ 
ries  of  more  than  a  hundred  volumes  known  as  Ancient  Chris¬ 
tian  Writers  in  which  the  present  work  is  the  third  to  reach 
completion.  (For  the  first  time  in  the  English-speaking  world 
there  is  being  produced  a  collection  of  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  translated  and  edited  by  Romanist  authorities.)  Vol¬ 
ume  II  just  before  presented  another  piece  of  Augustine’s 
writing,  as  will  at  least  one  of  the  forthcoming  parts  of  the 
series.  Here  is  found  Augustine’s  so-called  Enchiridion,  a 
little  book  which  he  himself  always  referred  to  as  his  teach¬ 
ing  on  “Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.”  The  more  familiar  name 
arose  “due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  three  times  in  the 
treatise  itself  (4,  6,  122)  mention  is  made  by  St.  Augustine 
of  the  request  he  had  received  from  a  certain  Laurentius  to 
compose  for  him  an  enchiridion,  or  handbook,  which  would 
touch  briefly  on  the  principal  points  of  the  Christian  faith.” 
Certain  it  is  that  the  modest  work  exercised  an  influence  on 
the  mystical  and  scholastic  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Seemingly  Aquinas  himself  made  it  the  model  of  his  Com- 
pendium  Theologiae.  The  bishop  of  Hippo  finds  in  the  triad 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love  the  briefest  possible  summary  of 
Christian  teaching,  while  the  Apostle’s  Creed  and  the  so- 
called  Lord’s  Prayer  furnish  him  with  a  framework  for  the 
survey  here  of  all  the  crucial  doctrines  of  the  faith.  By  his 
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time,  of  course,  the  Creed  and  Prayer  had  become  traditional 
media  for  teaching  Christian  doctrine.  “This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Creed,  which  he  used  also  in  other  works  as  a 
framework  within  which  to  sketch  the  Christian  beliefs  in 
outline.”  Dr.  Arand  is  president  of  Divinity  College,  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

JULIANUS  PoMERius,  THE  CONTEMPLATIVE  LIFE.  Translated 

by  Sr.  Mary  Josephine  Suelzer,  Ph.D.  220  pp.  $2.50. 

Sister  M.  J.  Suelzer  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana  is  responsible 
for  this  work.  Volume  IV  of  the  Ancient  Christian  Writers 
series.  The  subject  for  this  latest  volume  may  not  be  known 
by  many  today,  but  he  attained  considerable  fame  in  his  own 
lifetime.  Indeed,  “a  scholar  of  note  asserts  that  at  the  time 
when  the  glorious  Church  in  Africa  languished  and  perished, 
the  illustrious  bishop  of  Arles,  St.  Caesarius,  saved  Augus¬ 
tine’s  teaching  and  the  fruits  of  his  great  doctrinal  strug¬ 
gles,  for  Gaul  and  the  Western  Church  in  general;  and  he 
adds  that  Caesarius  owed  this  accomplishment  to  his  teacher, 
the  African  emigre  Julianus  Pomerius.  The  same  author 
claims  for  Pomerius  the  further  distinction  of  having  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  the  oldest  pastoral  instruction  that  survives 
in  the  West.”  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  treatise  was  much 
read  and  quoted.  For  at  least  800  years,  however,  De  vita 
contewplativa  was  ascribed  to  Prosper  of  Aquitaine  (d.,  after 
455).  Not  until  the  seventeenth  century  was  Prosper’s  author¬ 
ship  contested.  “How  the  error  came  about  is  not  known; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  once  a  treatise  which  contained  high 
praise  of  St.  Augustine  had  been  mistakenly  attributed  to  St. 
Prosper,  the  untiring  champion  of  the  Bishop  of  Hippo,  the 
ascription  would  find  ready  acceptance.”  “The  Contemplative 
Life”  was  composed  at  the  request  of  a  bishop,  its  first  two 
books  being  directed  to  bishops  at  a  time  of  serious  moral 
decay  when  great  social  and  political  upheavals  were  taking 
place.  The  third  and  final  book  it  has  been  said  addresses 
itself  to  every  Christian. 

Types  and  Shadows  in  the  Tabernacle.  By  James  F. 

Spink,  F.R.G.S.  Loizeaux  Brothers,  New  York.  175  pp. 

$2.00. 

Tabernacle  typology  has  called  forth  not  a  few  expository 
volumes  down  to  the  present  hour,  and  rightly  so  when  much 
is  at  stake  in  its  revelation  of  Christ.  Some  teachers  may 
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not  care  to  press  the  details  of  the  Mosaic  structure  as  far 
as  Mr.  Spink  would  go.  But  still  Dr.  Ironside  is  able  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  author’s  work  as  a  ‘Very  helpful  and  succinct  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Old  Testament  shadows  in  the  light  of  the 
New  Testament  revelation.  I  heartily  commend  it  to  all  Bible 
students.”  A  chart  and  several  full-page  illustrations  em¬ 
bellish  the  volume.  In  his  Preface  the  writer  points  out  that 
he  purposed  to  aid  young  Christians  especially.  No  doubt 
such  an  aim  has  been  achieved,  and  notably  so  with  the 
assistance  of  materials  gleaned  from  many  sources  during 
the  past  thirty-five  years.  In  line  with  a  studied  simplicity 
Mr.  Spink  has  always  been  careful  to  apply  spiritual  lessons 
to  the  reader  so  well  that  they  could  not  be  misunderstood; 
besides,  there  are  chapters  on  the  five  offerings  of  Leviticus, 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  priesthood,  etc.  One  short  state¬ 
ment  of  the  author,  however,  he  will  find  difficulty  in  prov¬ 
ing,  when  it  is  declared  that  Christ  lived  the  life  of  a  Naza- 
rite  all  His  days  on  earth,  with  hair  unshorn  (p.  61). 
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